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ns A NEW AND 


ELEGANT ASSEMBLAGE 


3 OF THE MOST 


INGENIOUS SALLIES OF WIT, | WHIMSICAL EXPEDIENTS, 
LIVELY EFFUSIONS OF FANCY, | WISE SAYINGS, ; 
INTERESTING PORTRAITS OF | PLEASING STORIES, 
VIRTUE AND VICE, MEMORABLE ACTIONS, &Cc, 
HUMOROUS ADVENTURES, 
OF POETS, GENERALS, STATESMEN, AND 
PHILOSOPHERS, 


N : Which occur in the 
ANNALS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


THE WHOLE 


* Calculated to reflect, in their proper Colours, the various Effects of 
* Virtue and of Vice, of Wiſdom and of Folly, as they have from 
= Time to Time been diſplayed on the grand Theatre of the 
World; to ſtore the Mind with a Variety of uſcful and agreeable 
A Knowledge; and thereby, without 'Trouble or Expence, to qualify 


6 Wt the Reader to converſe with Care and e and to ſhine 
nin the politeſt Companies, 
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F MAN AT PARIS. EPI 


Bor. as will you not come to , Lanka 12 am 
anxious to repay you the civilities you ſhewed me 


Engliſh. I love France as little as you do Englands 
but, I aſſure you, I moſt fincerely eſteem a number 3 


the peace is made. I hope, for your ſake, we ſhall | 


at home, ſo I take it for granted, our King is the 


* 


or GREAT PERSONAGES, WITH OTHER cunous 
INFORMATION. | 23 


: 8 


IN A LETTER FROM MR. SHERLOCK ro 4 enn ir- 


at Paris. You hate England, but you love the. 


of your countrymen; and none of them more fin- 
cerely than yourſelf. You will not come, you ſay, till 


hoot you; for, if we do, you will be better received 
As Le Roi is the grand idea that fills your mind 


firſt that, will engage, your attention . 
| 3 
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1 think I can tell pretty nearly what you will 27 of 
him © on your return, as well as of our capital. You 
will let me know after if I have gueſſed right. 
Tou will ſay then, that he repreſents majeſty 
better than any fovereign you have ſeen, except the 
Pope. Thus far only you can judge for yourſelf. 
The reſt of Jour judgments muſt be collected 
from the opinions of the different elaſſes of his 
ſubjects. The people here don't flatter; but al- 
ways give their e worſt of | thoughts the worſt of 


"« words.” , 7 may truſt their account of him 


implicitly: and jt is indeed a very flattering ; account 


forhim. They will tell you that he has all manner of | 


good qualities, and no bad ones; that he is humane 


and pious; that he loves his Queen, his children, 
and his people; chat he is very benevolent, and 


never did nor ſaid an ill-natured things to Which 
they add, that he has uo capricious expences, and 


that he is very temperate in his manner of living. 


Thus far the people. Men of letters and artiſts. 


praiſe him, becauſe he encourages genius, and re- 


wards, with royal munificence, every ſpecies of 


ſuperior merit. Perſons of rank, who ſee him nearer, 
ſay, that his manners are obliging; his underſtand- 


ing, ſolid; his taſte, good; and that he is, pollcfied | 


of very extenſive knowledge. 


To all this, they add but one fhade: they ay be 
is obſtinate. Odſtinacy, i in the language of cour- 
tiers, you know, is ſteadineſs. Where one ends 


and the other begins, is not perhaps ſo eaſy to de- 


termine. The exceſs of a virtue is generally a faulty 


— F I —— — 
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| CY), 
ad”; as. the people, who have nothing to hope o. or 


fend and who really love the King, ſay be is obſti- 
nate, you will probably be rather inclined to 9 980 
them than the courtiers. 5 
Upon the whole you will and Ka: 0 7 _ 
15 Prince; and you will regret, as 1 did, that 


he had not a friend in the No- Popery mob to burn 


St. James's palace *; for he is, without e 1 
the worſt lodged Sorereign i in Europe. 
After 4e Roi, you will no doubt think of /a Reins, 
Our Queen is neither a wit nor a beauty. She is 
prudent, well-informed, has an excellent under- 
ſtanding, and is very charitable. I ſpent three 
months in the country where ſhe was born; and 
the people there have quick conceptions, and 
are well-natured. Her Majeſty has an elegant per- 
ſon, good eyes, good teeth, a Cleopatra noſe, and 
fine hair. The expreſſion of her countenance is 
pleaſing and intereſting; it is full of ſenſe and good 
temper. She loves domeſtic pleaſures; is fonder 
of diamonds than the Queen of France; as fond 
of ſnuff as the King of Pruſſia; is extremely affable, 
very pious, and is 5 by all the world at home 
and abroad. 
If you had never ſeen any capital but Paris, "Ru 
don would appear to you a moſt magnificent eity. 
Its ſtreets, ſquares, &c. are infinitely ſuperior to 
yours. | But as you have ſeen all the great towns | 


2 11 is doing great violence to language to call; this building 
a. palace, It Marks like the wo to Marlheough * 
| 3 
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of Germany; Holland, and- Italy, I do bt think 
London wift make many violent impreſſions on you. 
It is larger, better lighted, and more convenient 
for foot paſſengers, than any city you have ſeen; 
but the ideas which I think will ſtrike you moſt, 
are the goodneſs of the horſes, the richneſs of the 
ſhops, and the e n and e of 
the women. | 
However, if ade be erer to Fe in Fe 
enſemble, it is not fo in the detail. You will in 


vain look here for $00 palaces; you will not find 


fifty. You will go to our opera, and you will 


expect pleaſures equal to thoſe you feel at your on. 


Jou will be difappointed again. The opera of 
London is inferior to that of Paris in every reſpect, 


except in'finging. You will ſeek a walk as agree- 
able as the grand allee of the Palais Royal, and a 


garden as ſplendid as that of the Thuilleries. You 
will find neither. Our park is neither a pleaſing 
nor an intereſting walk, and is extremely diſagree- 
able to the feet. You muſt not, however, fay that 
here; for we are proud of our park. As I know 
you are fincere, and never ſpeak but what you 


Z think, when any one aſks you how you * the 
1 tell them, Richmond is charming. 


The London theatres will not ene un- 


leſs you ſtay long enough to know our language 


better than Voltaire did. If you come to under- 
ſtand it well enough to acquire once a reliſh for 
Shakeſpeare, you will think no more of Racine 
after, than you will of St. Paul's church, after ſee - 


CF 
ing St. Peter's at Rome, It will be eating à peach 
after a pine · apple. But if you are not charmed 
with St. Paul's church, you will with the Pantheon. 
It is the nobleſt and fineſt room in Europe. See it 
filled, and you will have an idea of the ſplendor 
and opulence of the people of this town. When 
we were at Rome together, you remember there 
were one night at the maſquerade, near the end of 
the carniva}, twelve hundred people who paid 
eighteen-pence for entrance; and the Romans talk- 
ed of it as a mighty matter. The keeper of this 
| room. told me, there were one night at a maſque- 
rade eighteen hundred perſons, who may two 5 
neas a- piece for their tickets. | 
Weſtminſter-abbey will make no great effect « on 
you. You have better Gothic buildings in France, 
Lou have alſo better ſculpture than any it contains. 
But there is not, either in France, or in any other 
part of the world, a repoſitory i of the dead that will 
intereſt you ſo much. It is the Elyban fields of 
England, where every claſs of diſtinguiſhed. excel · 
lence has its portion alletted to it. Patriots and 
warriors, philoſophers and princes, Garricks and 
Shakeſpeares, have each of them their place. They 
ſeem to ſtop the traveller and ſay; . Admire a grate- 
« ful country, which honoured us when living, and 
« which reſpects our 1 when dead ®.” 0 


How different 3 is the language of Scipio's towb at Torre di 
Patria 


8. 2 . ne quidem offs babebi | 85 1 
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(8) 
ralents! blefſed is your lot in every quarter of the 
globe; in England, it is glorious as well as happy. 

The guards will pleaſe you even after thoſe of 
Potſdam.” There are a great many handſome men 
amongſt them; and they go through their exerciſe 
with as much regularity as the Pruſſian troops, tho 
not near with ſo much quickneſs. 

But of all the impreſſions that will be made or 
you, I believe the ſtrongeſt will be from a very com- 
mon circumſtance, which you will meet frequently 
our ſtreets. We have here vocal performers, as 
you have, who ſing verſes to the crowd... You wilt 
hear them, in thoſe ſongs, mention the names of 
the firſt perſons in the miniſtry, and load them 
with the moſt opprobious language you can imagine. 
I bought, yeſterday, one of theſe compoſitions; and 
if a man of rank at Paris had faid indirektiy half as 
much againſt one of your miniſters in any company, 
| he would ſleep that night in the Baſtile. The in- 

decency of this will ſhock you; but I know no coun- 
try where there are fo many ſhameful violations 
of public decency to be met with as in this f. 

In my next, I ſhall give you ſome account of our 
firſt rate geniuſes, wits, and beauties, and a ſhort 
hiſtory of the preſent ſtate of arts, letters, and mans 
ners amongſt us. V. we 1 dilecti iy me. 5 


| + To attempt to keep a * city 1 frat vice, wield be 
ridiculous; becauſe it is ridiculous to attempt impoſſtbilities. But 
a tolerable decency of manners ought to be expected; becauſe we 
ſee it is practicahle, and to be met with to a certain e Nr 
where elſe. 


0 3 | 


or THE LATE MB. MALLET. 1 9 0 
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ABN 1 1 in : beit preſent : accep= 
* tation, are far remote from their original and rigid 
meaning, none perhaps are more ſtrik ing than 
Deiſm and Freethinking, The former, which, in its 
ſtrict import, ſignifies nothing more than a belief in 
the exiſtence of the Deity, in oppolition to Atheiſm, 
is now univerſally underſtood of all perfons who re. 
ject the Chriſtian revelation; and the word Free- 
thinking, which ſhould convey the idea of a man of 
2 liberal and ingenious. diſpoſition, free from vulgar 
| prejudices and unmanly bigotry, and rene | 
truth with virtuous views and a deep veneration-of. 
the Supreme Being, is now commonly appropriated. | 
to thoſe perſons who, from a love of Engolarity,. 
and affectation of ſuperior underſtanding, or innate. 
malignity of mind, would combat truths: the moſt 
| univerſally received and revered in all ages and in 
all countries, and would diſſolve thoſe ſacred ties. 
by which fociety is united, and deſtroy thoſe, hopes | 
of immortality which God has given, as incentives 
to virtue, and the beſt ſecurity of our e 
here and hereafter. | "+ 
An anecdote of the late Mr. Mallet affords 2 re- 
markable inſtance of the truth of this obſervation, 
and cannot fail to convey ſome uſeful advice. This 
gentleman was a great Freethinker, and a very free 
ſpeaker of his free thoughts. He made no ſcruple 
to diſſeminate his opinions wherever he could intro- 
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duce them. At his own table, the lady of the 
houſe, who was à ſtaunch advocate for her huſ- 
band's opinions, would often, in the wm of 
ary mmbrit, fay,—*© Sir, we Deifts.” 
The lecture upon the non credenda dee Free- 
alllikets was repeated fo often, and urged with fo 
much earneſtneſs, that the inferior domeſtics be- 
came ſoon as able diſputants as the heads of the 
family. The fellow, who waited at table, being 
thoroughly convinced, that for any of his miſdecds 
he ſhould have no after account to make, was re- 
ſolved to profit by the doctrine, and made of with 
many things of value, particularly the plate 
_ Luckily he was fo cloſely purſued, that he was 
brought back with his prey to his maſter's houſe, 
he examined him before ſome ſeleft friends. 
At Brſt, the man was ſullen, and would anſwer ne 
queſtions; but, being urged to give a reaſon for 
His infamous behaviour, he re ſolutely ſaid,—« I 
' had heard you ſo often talk of the impoſſibility 
«of a future ſtate, and that after death there was 
no reward. for virtue, nor puniſhment for vice, 
that I was tempted to commit the robbery.” — 
% Well; but you raſcal,” replied Mallet, « had 
c you no fear of the gallows?” “ Sir, ſaid the 
fellow, looking ſternly at his maſter, what is 
« that to you, if I had a mind to venture that? 


« You had removed my 19 rec . * 
. 1 fear the leaſt?? 
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: ag PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR. QF, RUM. 


THE Crar 3 was. too 1 a 3 to lol 
Gght for a moment of ſo important an object as 
agriculture. Whatever part of the world he viſit- 
ed, nothing relative to that ſcience eſcaped his at- 
tention, In all his travels, whether through France, 
Holland, or Germany, when he ſaw the country 
people at work, on the right ox left of the road, he 
left his carriage. to obſerve them, and generally con- 
verſed. with them on the ſubject of their occupa- 
tions. .. He frequently entered. their. houſes, exam-* 
ined every thing, particularly their, utenſils; of huſ- 
bandry, of which he ſometimes made drawings on 
the ſpot, and always wrote down his remarks:on.- 
tables he carried about with him for that purpoſe. ” 
It was more eſpecially his amuſement 7 e | 
While the horſes were changing̃ oj 
| As he was paſſing through a village 3 return 

| to Paris, he ſaw. a man, dreſſed vexy differently from 
the peaſants, at work 1 in a garden of moderate ex- 
tent. Finding, on inquiry; that this laborious cul- 
tivator was the Vicar of the place, he entered the 
garden, which he perceived to be well ſtocked with 
handſome fruit trees, the houſe being ſituated in 
| the middle, and a little foreſt of mulberry trees be- 

| hind. The Czar converſed with him a. full half- 
hour, and learned that the greateſt part of the trees 
had been planted by the Vicar himſelf, who ſtill 


continued to prune them with his own hands, The 


(a) 

Prince aſked with aſtoniſhment, why he was o- 
bliged to ſubmit to ſuck laborious occupations, and 
if his pariſhioners never gave him their aſſiſtance. 
«« Very ſeldom, Sir;”” anſwered the Vicar. « When 
any of them have a few moments leiſure, they do 
« not want a good inclination; but they have al- 
c ways ſo much bufineſs themſelves, that they have 
« little time to ſpare todo mine. However, the du- 
<< ties of my office leave me ſufficient for the culti- 
« vation of my little piece of ground; and, if the 
« ſeaſon is favourable, I always make a few hun. 
«.dred livres a- year by the ſale of my fruits and 
« filk, which are a very neceffary addition to my 
« flender allowance. 

The Ruffian Monarch was enchanted, ad wrote 
down the name of this worthy paſtor on his tablet. 
Thewturning to the companions of his travels, 
% obferve this worthy ecclefratic,” ſaid he;—« the 
« labour of his hands ſupplies him with cyder, 
, wine, and ready money into the bargain. Do 
« not fail to remind me of him when we return to 
« Ruſſia. Fil try if there ate any means to animate 
< our village prieſts to cultivate their glebes, in 
« order to deliver pe enen wag fee | 
1 Hoch. Rot | 
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ON THE CORONATION OF HIS PRESEN'F MAJESTY, 


THE whole behaviour of Georcs III. at the 
Coronation was juſtly admired and commended by 
every one, and particularly his manner of aſcending 
and ſeating himſelf on his throne after his Corona» 
tion. No actor in the character of Pyrrhus in the 
Diſtreſt Mother, not even Booth himſelf, who was 
celebrated for it in the Spectator, ever aſcended 
the throne with ſo much grace and dignity. 'There 
was another particular, which thoſe only could ob- 

ſerve who fat near the communion table: when the 
King approached the communion table, as did the 
Prebendaries of Weſtminſter, in order to receive 
the Sacrament, he inquired of the Archbiſnop, 
| <uhether he ſhould not lay aſide his crown? The Arch- 
biſhop aſked the Biſhop of Rocheſter; but neither 

of them could ſay what had been the uſual form, 
The King determined within himſelf, that humility 
beſt became ſuch a ſolemn act of devotion, and 
took off his crown, and laid it down during the 
adminiſtration. | | x 
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OF RICHARD I. 


IN the town of Leiceſter, the houſe is ſtill fhowe 
where Richard the Third paſſed the night before 
the battle of Boſworth; and there is a Rory of him, 
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fill reſerved in he corporation records, which 


baggage of his camp, a cumberſome wooden bed, 
Which he pretended was the only bed he could 
Heep in. Here he contrived a ſecret receptacle for 
his treaſure, which lay concealed: under a weight 
of timber. After the fatal day on which Richard 
Fell, the Earl of Richmond entered Leiceſter with 


ſuddenly rich, without any viſible cauſe. . He 


wards, his widow, who had been left in great 


£242 


IHuftrates the caution and darkneſs of that Prince's 
character. It was his cuſtom to carry, among the 


his victorious troops; the friends of Richard were 
pillaged, but the bed was negleQed by every 
plunderer, as uſeleſs lumber. The owner of the 
houſe afterwards diſcovering the hoard, became 


bought lands, and at length arrived at the dignity 
of being Mayor of Leiceſter. Many years after- 


aMuence, was murdered for her wealth by her ſer- 
vant maid, who has been privy to the affair; and 
at the trial of this woman and her accomplices, the 
PRONE A came to af <a 


OF GENERAL BAU. 


GENERAL Bau, a German efficer, in the ſer- 
vice of Ruſſia, who contributed eſſentially to the 
elevation of the great Catherine, had orders to 
march to Holſtein with a body of troops, of which | 
be had the command. He was a ſoldier of fortune, 


1. 


ſer- 
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and no one knew either his family or native place. 


One day, as he was encamped near. Huſum, he 
invited the principal officers to dinner. As they 
were fitting down to the table, they ſaw a plain 
miller and his wife brought into the tent, whom 
the General had ſent to his Aid - du-Camꝑ to ſeek. 
The poor miller and his wife approached, trembling 


with apprehenſion. The General reconciled them 
to their ſituation, and made them fit down beſide 


him to dinner; during which he aſked them a 
number of queſtions about their family. The good 
man told him, that he was the eldeſt fon of a mil- 
ler, like himſelf, and that he had two brothers in 


a mercantile line, and a ſiſter. But, ſays the 
General, had you not another brother beſides the 
two whom you have mentioned? The miller told 
him he had another brother, but he went to the 
Wars very young, and as they had never heard of 
him, they ſuppoſed he was dead. The General 


reading in the eyes of the officers. that they were 


| ſurpriſed at his entertaining himſelf ſo long with 
queſtioning the poor man, turned to them and ſaid; 
« Gentlemen, you have always been curious to 
know from what family I ſprung; I now tell you, 
| that I am not aſhamed of my origin, that I am the 
brother of this honeſt miller;—he has given you 


the hiſtory of my family.” The General, after 
ſpending the day with his relations, in the feſtivity 


of which his officers heartily joined, took meaſures 


to better their fortune. 
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THE following Anecdote, which is of undoubted 
authenticity, will ſuffcientiy prove the decided 
fuperiority, which, in addition to her other advan- 
rages, Great Britain poſſeſſes in the article of hard- 
ware. Some time ago a French Nobleman of 
diſtinction was introduced to a manufacturer of 
Birmingham, by whom he was ſhewn through the 

different workſhops, &c. where the various me- 
chanical contrivances, the judicious arrangement 
of the buſineſs, and the high degree of poliſh to 
which the ſeveral articles were brought, attracted 
very ſtrongly the attention of the noble viſitor. At 
length, producing a gold ſnuff-box from his pocket, 
he ſaid, that it was fomewhat ſtrange, that with 
our ſuperiority of ſkill, we could not equal the 
manufacture of that hinge. The proprietor of the 
manufactory took the box in his hand, and after 
viewing it for ſome time very attentively, he re- 
queſted permiſſion to take it aſunder, aſſuring its 
owner that it ſhould ſuffer no damage. It was 

accordingly taken in pieces, when the e 
found his own initials on the inner edge of the box, 
which, though made the boaſt of French ingenuity, 
had been actually formed on the * ſpot where 
they Rood, 


. CO N 
A CURIOUS MINISTERIAL. 


A Certain Miniſter at a certain ena: upon 
the continent, ſome years ago, having a grand 
entertainment, had, amongſt other diſhes, a very 
rich pye, which ſome of his Engliſh gueſts declared 
would have been excellent, if it had not been al- 
together ſo high ſeaſoned. The cook, informed of 
this objeCtion, acquainted his excellency that he 
had a ſmaller pye of the ſame ſort, not quite fo 
high, which he provided from a foreſight of what 
might happen. „ Bring the pye,” ſaid our Mini- 
ſter, “and let me aſk you gentlemen, continued 
he, turning to his countrymen, „whether you 
think an Engliſh blockhead would have had ſenſe 
enough to have thought of ſuch a contrivance.” 

They were ſtruck dumb with this piece of French 
ingenuity; but it was not long before they had an 
opportunity of returning his Lordſhip's compliment. 
The cook finding it very practicable to get ſafe in- 
to his own country, flipped away on the eve of the 
next grand entertainment with all his Excellency's 
plate, which put him to the trouble of exculing 
himſelf to thoſe he had invited; one of his country- 
men anſwered, ſmiling “ Does your Excellency 
think any Engliſh blockhead could have had ſenſe 
enough to have thought of ſuch a contrivance?” 
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OF THE PRESENT vu or 'NORFOLK. 


SOME months ago, a worthy old clergyman in 
Cumberland, who/had brought up a large family 
on ſeventy pounds a year, being informed of the 
death of his rector, was adviſed to come to town, : 
and apply to the Biſhop of London, in whoſe gift 
the living was, for the next preſentation. He fol- 
lowed the advice, and was directed to his Lordſhip's 
Houſe, in St. James's-ſquare. By miſtake, he knock- 
ed at the next door, which is the Duke of Norfolk's; 
and inquiring of the ſervant if his maſter was at 
Home, received an anſwer in the affirmative, but 
that he was then engaged. The old gentleman 
requeſted the ſervant to go up, and entreat his 
maſter to be at home to him, as his buſineſs was 
of much confequence. The Duke, with that ur- 
banity which diſtinguiſhes him, on being informed 

à reſpeCtable looking old clergyman wiſhed to ſpeak 
to him, deſired him to be introduced, and begged 
to know the occaſion of his viſit. 

« My Lord,” ſaid the old gentlemen, * the "OY 

tor of - is dead, and I was adviſed by my 

' pariſhioners to come to town, and entreat the 

| friendſhip and protection of your Lordſhip. I have 
ſerved the pariſh many years, and hope I have ac. 
quitted myſelf with propriety.” « And pray whom 
do you take me for, Sir?” ſaid the Duke interrupt- 
ing him, The Biſhop of London, my Lord.” 
His Grace immediately weng the bell, and a ſervant 


4 
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entering—« John who am 1?” —The Duke of 
| Norfolk, Sir.” —« Good. God!” ſaid the Curate, 
S ſtarting from the chair, « I humbly entreat your 
Grace's pardon, and aſſure you, that nothing but 
my ignorance of the town. could have occaſioned 
ſuch a miſtake.” —« Stop, ſtop, my good friend! 
you and I do not part thus—we mult firſt take a 
_ glaſs together, and then ſee whether I cannot ſhew 
you the way to the Biſhop of London's houſe.” - 
His Grace and -the Curate took the other bottle, 
found their way to the Biſhop's—and the old 
gentleman left St. James's-ſquare three hundred 
and forty pounds a year richer than he entered. 


— 5 * Gi b3A ; 
IN THE REIGN OF CLAUDIUS. 


IN the reign of Claudius, Gio fifth Roman Em- 
peror, a conſpiracy was formed to dethrone him by 
Camillus, his lieutenant governor in Dalmatia; but 
the legions which had declared for Camillus, and 
acknowledged him as Emperor, in a few 88 


abandoned and deſtroyed him. 


The cruelty of Meſſalina and her minions upon 
this occaſion ſeemed to have no bounds. They ſo 
wrought upon the Emperor's fears and ſuſpicions, 
that numbers were executed without trial or proof. 
Among the numbers who were put to death on this 
' occaſion, the pathetic cataſtrophe of Petus, and his 
faithful wife Arria, deſerve to be lamented, Cecina 


a, 


+ (1200 

Petus was once of thoſe unfortunate men, who 
joined with Camillus againſt the Emperor, and who, 
when his aſſociate was ſlain by the army, had en- 
deavoured to eſcape into Dalmatia, However, he 
was there apprehended, and put on board a ſhip, 
in order to be conveyed to Rome. Arria, who 
had long been the partner of bis affections and 
misfortunes, entreated his keepers to be taken in 
the ſame veſſel with her huſband. «© It is uſual,” 
ſhe ſaid, to grant a man of his quality a few 
| faves, to dreſs, undreſs, and attend him; I myſelf 
will perform all theſe offices, and ſave you the 
trouble of a more numerous retinue.” Her fidelity 
however, could not prevail.—She therefore hired 
a fiſherman's bark, and thus kept company with 
the ſhip in which her huſband was conveyed 
through the voyage. 

They had an only ſon, equally remarkable for 
the beauty of his perſon, and the rectitude of his 
diſpoſition. This youth died at the ſame time his 
father was confined to his bed by a dangerous diſ- 
order. However, the affectionate Arria concealed 
her ſon's death, and in her viſits to her huſband, 
teſtified no marks of ſadneſs. Being aſked how 
her ſon did, ſhe replied that he was at reſt, and 
only left her huſband's chamber to give a vent to 
her tears. When Petus was condemned to die, and 
the orders were that he ſhould put an end to his 
own life, Arria uſed every art to inſpire him with 
reſolution, and at length find him continue timid 
and waycring, ſhe took the poignard, and ſtabbing 
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herſclf in FO preſence, preſented it to ang —_ 
« It wages: rr ms” 


or PETER. 1 THE GREAT. 


THE — Fara one. 1 at nn at a farce 


| merchant's, whoſe daughter was very beautiful, fell 


violently in love, and prefled her to make a return 
to his paſſion. But the young lady, as virtuous as 
beautiful, firmly refuſed the moſt ſeducing offers, 

and, dreading his ſolicitations, reſolved to leave 


| Moſcow. by night, without acquainting her parents. 


Taking ſome provifions and a little money with 


| han the travelled ſeveral miles on foot, and at laſt 


reached a ſmall village, the abode of her nurſe. 
She diſcovered herſelf to her foſter Gſter, whom 
the informed of her intention, to remain concealed. 


Her nurſe's huſband, a carpenter by trade, conduQ- 
ed her to a neighbouring wood, where, on a little 
| Tiling ground, ſurrounded: by a moraſs, he ban 


built a hut for her refidence, _ = 
The day after her flight, the Czar fone for her 


pagentss who were inconſolable for her loſs. He 
at firſt thought it a concerted ſcheme: but the vio- -_ 


lence of their grief undeceived him, and he promiſed = 

a large reward to-any.one who ſhould diſcover the 
fugitive. All ſearch however was win, * = | 
parents went into mourning. 


A year after, an accident a little uncommon, 
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her beauty, he immediately became enamoured of 


He conſoled her, by telling her that the Czar's 
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erz to the latter of whom he preſented her,— 


6229 
occaſioned her diſcovery. A Colonel, who was 
abſent from his regiment on leave, made his way 
into the midſt of the wogd in purſuit of game, 
came to the moraſs, 'and met'the lady. Struck by 


her, and, after a few queſtions, found that ſhe was 
the perſon whoſe loſs had made-ſo much noiſe. 


heart was engaged elſe where; offered to wait on 
her parents, and concert with them the means of 
taking her from her ſolitary abode. She conſented 


to his propoſal, and accepted his aſſiſtance with 


gratitude, that led the way to ſofter emotions. 

Her parents, overjoyed at finding their daughter, 

determined to apply to Mrs; Catherine, for this 

was the name then given to the celebrated woman 

e Peter afterwards placed upon his throne. 
Catherine ſpoke to the Czar, and repreſented i in 

| tuch lively colours all that a delicate girl muſt have 


ſuffered, ſhut up for a whole year in a hut, in the 


midſt of a moraſs, that he was much affected, re- 


proached himſelf ſeverely with the pain he had 


given her, and determined to make her amends. 
He deſired to ſee · her, her parents, and her deliver- 


Receive, from my hand, ſaid he, 4 the moſt 

amiable and virtuous of women. I ſettle upon her 

and her heirs three thouſand roubles a year.“ 
This reſpectable woman went often to court, in 


a full — a his en any the veneration of 


the public. F 
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of DRYDEN. | 


Mz. DRYDEN. Pao to ae ae an A 
in company with the Duke of Buckingham, the 


= Earl of Rocheſter, Lord Dorſet,-and others of the 


firſt diſtinction and reputation for genius, the 


| converſation turned upon literary ſubjects; ſuch as 
| the fineneſs of compoſition, the harmony of num- 
| bers, the beauties of invention, the ſmoothneſs and 


elegance of ſtyle, &c. &c. After ſome debate, it 


| was finally agreed, that each perſon preſent ſhould _ 
write ſomething upon whatever ſubject chanced to 


firike the imagination, and place it under the 


W candleſtick.. Mr. Dryden was excepted againſt in 
every reſpect, but as a judge of the whole. Of 
courſe that office was aſſigned him. 


Some of the company were at more than, 3 
pains to out- rival each other: the man moſt tran- 


quil and unconcerned was Lord Dorſetz who, with 
much eaſe. and compoſure, very cooly wrote two or 


three lines, and careleſly thre them in the place 


agreed upon; and when the reſt had done ſo by 
theirs, the arbiter opened the leaves of their deſtiny. 

In going through the whole, he diſcovered ſtrong 
marks of pleaſure and ſatisſaction; but at one, in. 
particular, he Giſcovered the molt boundleſs rap- 
ture 
« I muſt aku figs Dryden, ce that 
there are abundance of fine things in my hands, 
ang ſuch as do honour to the perſonages who'wrote 


cm) 


them; but I am under indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
giving the higheſt preference to 
muſt requeſt you will hook it yourſelves, Gentle- 
men; and I believe each em mow I 
prove my judgment. ig cl. 01 
II ] promiſe to pay to John Depdan, Eſq. or or- 
der, nen che ſum of mme 
Donsk r. 
01 u bee nan ions ce that I 
am equally charmed with the ſtyle and the ſubject; 
and I flatter myſelf, Gentlemen, that I ſtand in 
need of no arguments to induce you to join with 
me in opinion againſt yourſelves. This kind of 
writing exceeds any other, whether ancient or 
modern. It is not the eſſence, but the quinteſſence 
of language; and is, in 8 0 reaſon 1 1 
ſurpaſſing every thing.” w 
The company all readily neee with the 
bard; and each perſon preſent was forward to ex- 
preſs a due admiration of his Lordſhip's penetration, 
ſound judgment, and ſuperior abilities; with which 
it is probable Mr. Dryden, that great judge upon 
uch occaſions, was ſtill more e . eee 
_ w of ** e e | 


OF SOCRATES, | 


+ 


ONE day n having FRO a 3 time en- 
cured his wife's bawling, went out of his houſe, 


| (95). 
and ſat . before the door, to ET) himſelf of her 
impertinence. The woman, enraged to find all her 
| ſcolding was not able to diſturb his tranquillity, 
fung a chamber pot full upon his head. Thoſe 
that happened to ſee it, laughed heartily at poor 
Socrates; but that philoſopher told them, ſmiling, 
8 7 thought, indeed, that after fo m much fenders We ck 
| 2 «at rain. 


or SWIFT... 


| SWIFT once ſtopping at an inn at Dundalk, 
ſent for a barber to ſhave him, who performed is 
office very dexterouſly, and being a prating fellow, 
amuſed the Dean, during the operation, ' with a 
variety of chat. The Dean inquired of him who 
was the miniſter of the pariſh, and whether be had 
one farthing to rub upon another? The barber 
W anſwered, that though the benefice + was but ſmall, | 
the incumbent was very rich.—* How the plague 


can that be?” —+ Why, pleaſe your reverence, he 


buys up frizes, flannels, ſtockings, ſhoes, brogues, 
and other things when cheap, and ſells them at an 
| advanced price to the n and ſo picks * 


= 2 penny. 


The Dean was curious. to ſee this vicar, and 
diſmiſſing the barber with a ſhilling, deſired the 
Landlord to go in his name, and aſk that gentle- 
man, to eat a mutton. chop with him, for he had 
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them; but 1 am under indiſpenſible neceſſity of 


giving the higheſt preference 20 Lord Dorſet. I 


muſt requeſt you will hear it yourſelves, Gentle- 
men; and I believe each Spa enn you will _ 
prove my judgment. 
I promiſe to pay to John nnn dg. or or- 
. on n. the ſum of five Weener pounds. 
Ce -Dogser.? 
wy OGG continued Dryden, “ that I 
am equally. charmed with the dye and the ſubject; 
and I flatter myſelf, Gentlemen, that I ſtand in 


need of no arguments to induce you to join with 


me in opinion againſt yourſelves. This kind of 
writing exceeds any other, whether ancient or 
modern. It is not the eſſence, but the quinteſſence 
ef language; and is, in en en nd I 


| ſurpaſſing every thing.” 


The company all n ee with the 
bard; and each perſon preſent was forward to ex- 


preſs a due admiration of his Lordſhip's penetration, 


ſound judgment, and ſuperior abilities; with which 
it is probable Mr. Dryden, that great judge upon 
ſuch occaſions, was ſtill more FOR re 
5 nw " the e e | 


or SOCRATES, 
ONE ip Boorines, ung PR a png time en- 
Wen his wife's bawling, went out of his houſe, 


cw). 
| and! ſat FR before the door, to 80 himſelf of her 


| impertinence. The woman, enraged to find all her 
| ſcolding was not able to diſturb his tranquillity, | 


YL flung a chamber pot full upon his head. Thoſe 


W that happened to ſee it, laughed heartily at poor 
GSocrates; but that philoſopher told them, ſmiling, 
I thought, indeed, that after ſo much Seeds We RO 
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SWIFT once ſtopping at an inn at | Dundalk, 
| ſent for a barber to ſhave him, who performed his 


A | office very dexterouſly, and being a prating fellow, 


amuſed the Dean, during the operation, with a 
variety of chat. The Dean inquired of him who 
vas the miniſter of the pariſh, and whether he had 
| one farthing to rub upon another?—The barber . 


W anſwered, that though the benefice + was but ſmall, - 


the incumbent was very rich.—* How the plague 
| can that be?” —5 Why, pleaſe your reverence, he 
buys up frizes, flannels, ſtockings, ſhoes, brogues, 
and other things when cheap, and ſells them at an 
advanced price to che ien, and ſo picks up 
a penny. 7 

'The Dean was curious to ſee this viesr, and 
diſmiſſing the barber with a ſhilling, defired the 
Landlord to go in his name, and aſk that gentle- 
man, to eat a mutton. chop with him, for he had 
3 | C | 
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beſpoke. a yard * mutton, the name he uſually gave 
to the neck for dinner. Word was brought back 
that he had rid abroad to viſit ſome ſick pariſhioners, 
W hy then, faid the Dean, invite that prating bar- 
ber, that I -may not dine alone, The barber was 
rejoiced at this unexpected honour, and being 
dreſſed out in his beſt apparel, came to the inn, 
firſt inquiring of the groom what the clergyman's 

name was who had ſo kindly invited him. What 
the yengeance ſaid the ſeryant, don't you know 
Dean Swift? at which the barber turned pale, ſaid 
bis babbling tongue had ruined him: then ran into 
the houſe, fell upon his knees, and entreated the 
Dean not to put him in printz for that he was a 
poor barber, had a large family to maintain, and 
if his reverence ſhould put him into black and 
white, he ſhould loſe: all his cuſtomers. „„ 
Swift laughed heartily at the poor fellow's ſim- 
plicity, bade him fit down and cat his dinner i in 
peace, for he aſſured him he would neither put 
him, or his wife, or the Vicar in print. After 
dinner, having got out of him the hiſtory of the 
whole pariſh,; he diſmiſſed him with half a n 
Zighl OT with 1 the ene 85 * TOP 
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1 the twelfth century, = age of 3 
When ſcarce one perſon imagined: that devotion and 
vice were incompatible with each other, Saint Hugh, 
ene Lincolp, was hats by.a a purity of 
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tomb, and let us convince: mankind; that it is not 
| gold, but repentance- and piety alone [ORE can exe. 
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Fare Profeſſor, of Cambridge, deing's in a ory 


inquiry, that a lady, who had juſt left the room, 
and whom he did not know, had very fine teeth. 
As this was really the caſe, he was queſtioned as to 


| 1 have no reaſon to think the lady a fool, ſaid the 
| Doctor; and I have given the only reaſon ſhe could 


| ſentiment and rn ik uncommon. Ons 
day he came to the nunnery of Godſtoweg and 
| entering the church, beheld a magnificent tomb, 
covered with filk hangings, and ſurrounded by 
lamps and wax tapers.” Inquiring whofe it was, he 


was anſwered, that it was the tomb of Rofamond,.. 
the miſtreſs of King Henry, who had been a great. 
benefactreſs to that church,—<« What! (exclaimed 
Saint Hugh) can money then obtain thoſe honours - 
which are due to the virtuous only? This woman 
has enriched your houſe; but the perfiſted in ber. 
guilt. Remove thoſe pompous otnaments from her. 
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large company, obſerved, without any heſitation or- 


the means he employed in making ſueh adiſcovery. 


have, for keeping herſelf i in a continual hugh for 
an hour e DX oe . * 
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or THE LATE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


THIS great Prince amuſed himſelf daily by mix- 
ing with the people, and often going into. coffee- 
houſes incog. at Paris, where ſoon after his arrival 
he met with a perſon with whom he played at 
cheſs. The Emperor loſt his game, and wiſhed to 
play another; but the gentleman defired to be ex- 

- cuſed, ſaying, he muſt go to the opera to ſee the 
Emperor. «© What do you expect to. ſee in the 
Emperor (ſays he;) there is Nothing worth ſeeing 
in him, I can affure youz he is juſt like any other 
man.“ No matter (ſays the gentleman ) I have 
long had an irreſiſtible curioſity to ſee him: he is a 
very great man and I will not be diſappointed.” 
« And is that really your only motive (ſaid the 

Emperor) for going to the opera?” It really is“ 

(replied the gentleman.) „ Well then, if that is 
the caſe (ſays the Emperor) we may as wel play 

| another game now, for you. ſee him ae you,” 


* 


OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
AFTERWARDS KING' WILLIAM. 


WHEN the Duke of Monmouth made his ex- 
pidition to England he was countenanced in it by 
the Prince of Orange, as he pretended that his 
deſign of going, was to bring about a republic in 


29. 
that kingdom. But when the Prince of Orange 
| underſtood that. he aimed at the crown, he was 


greatly alarmed, and ſent an expreſs to his father. in- 


law, King James, to acquaint him what number of 
forces he and Argyle had, and where they intended 


Ws to land; and offered to come in perſon himſelf to 


head the army againſt him. This intelligence put 
a ſpeedy end to the rebeltion, which might not 
have been ſo ſoon quaſhed, if the Prince of Orange 
had not perceived that he citched at the crown,” 
which he longed ſo much for himſelf. 
King James is blamed for cutting the Duke of 
Monmouth off ſo haſtily, and denying to hear what 
he had to ſay to him before his death: but this was 
owing to the advice of the Earl of Sunderland, and 
others of the King's counſel, WO decelted' the 
King in this matter, as they well knew that he 
would make difcoveries, which would defeat the 
revolution which they were then meditating 18 
elfect, by putting the King upon meaſures to alie- 
nate the affections of his people from him. When 
the Prince of Orange was told by ſome, who were 
ignorant of the grand ſecret between them, that 
the Earl of Sunderland had turned Roman Catholic, 
he, without furpriſe, merrily replied, « Let him 
turn "OE thing, W than turn out.“ 3 


as 
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or MARGARET OF ANJOU. 


IMMEDIATELY after the fatal battle of Hex- 
ham, which ended in the defeat of Henry VI. his 
Son, and Queen (the illuſtrious Margaret of Anjou, 
of whom the Abbe Provoſt has given us ſo enter- 
taining a hiſtory) afraid of truſting to any perſon's 
fidelity, fled for refuge into woods and deſerts, 
where they ſuffered all the extremity of diſtreſs, 
till at length they were rifled by robbers, who 
would, in all probability, have deprived. them of 
their lives as well as of their apparel and effects, 
had not the thieves quarrelled abont the booty, and, 
attacking one another, afforded an opportunity for 
the royal priſoners to make their eſcape. They 
bad not proceeded far when they were met by 
another ruſſian, who approached them with a drawn 
ſword in his hand, and fury in his aſpect. On this 

occaſion, Margaret exhibited a remarkable proof of 
preſence of mind and, reſolution. ' Taking her ſon 
by the hand, and aſfuming an air of confidence and 
majeſty, There, friend, ſaid ſhe, fave my ſon, 
the ſon of good King Henry.” The robber was 
ſtruck with the dignity and beauty of her perſon, 
as well as with the nature of her addreſs. He. 
happened to be one of thoſe who had been out- 
lawed for adhering to the cauſe of her huſband: 
His ſavage heart was melted into compaſſion at the 
at the ſight of his Queen and Prince in ſuch de- 

plorable diſtreſs. He comforted them with aſſure .. 


{ 


1 
ances of fidelity and protection; and carefully con- 
ducted them to a village near the ſea ſide, where 
hey found an opportunity of embarking in a 29006 
bor Flanders. | 


OF THE LATE MR. RALPH ALLEN. 


TIE late Mr. Ralph Allen; who has been uni- 


FL verſally honoured with the epithet of good, was 


originally born to no poſſeſſion. A fund of good 


; 2 | ſenſe, however, ſhowed him the molt likely methods | 
Mof procuring an immenſe eſtate; and his conduct 
proves the ancient adage, that © every man is the 


WF maker of his own fortune.” The croſs-poſts all over 


England were of his contriyance: theſe he farmed 
from the government, and they turned out highly to 
his advantage. An eſtate, he purchaſed near Bath, 

vas bought with equal prudence: it was found to 


contain a quarry, from which the ſtones for build- 
ing the moſt beautiful parts of that town were 
WE taken. By this eſtate he gained ſuch conſiderable 

ams, that, though he gave numberleſs benefaQions ' 

to the indigent or meritorious, he died worth more 
chan an hundred thoufand pounds. It is told of 
oF this excellent man, that he once courted a. young 
lady, whoſe father wanted to drive the match, as it 
was very advantageous. The young lady, however, 

was 'pre-engaged to another lover; which,. when 


Mr. Allen knew, he generouſly portioned out his. 
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Sir George to ſpend a month at his houſe, and in 
the courſe of that time frequently. ſounded him 


mand of a French 9 


2 
(32) 
miſtreſs from his own fortune, and gave her away 
himſelf to his own rival. The honours which fo 
much virtue deſerved, were amply n by 
Mr. Pope, in theſe fine lines: 
© Let modeſt Allen, with i inge nuous ſhame, , 
Do good by flealth, and Oy to find it fame.” 


* . 
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or SIR GEORGE BODNEY. 


DURING Sir George Rodvey's late der 
in Paris, ſo great was his indigence, that he fre- 
quently knew not where to apply for a dinner. 
Mon ſieur de Sartine, no ſtranger to his profeſſional 
abilities, thought this a proper time to wean his 
affections from his country, and therefore employ- 
ed the Duke de Biron to make him in offer of the 
command of the French Weſt India fleet, with a 
ſum of money that ſhould reſtore him to indepen- 
dence. The Duke, in conſequence of this invited 
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with great delicacy on the ſubjeCt; but not being 
able to make himſelf properly underſtood, he at laſt 
openly declared to him, © that as his Royal Maſter 
meant the Weſt Indies to be the theatre of the 
preſent war, he was commiſſioned to make the 
handſomeſt offers to Sir George, if he would quit 
the Engliſh fervice, and take upon him the com- 


* 


LY 


(n 


Sir George, after hearing him with great tenper, | 
ſpiritedly made him this anſwer: © Sir, my diſtreſ- 


| ſes, it is true, have driven me from the boſom of 


my countryz but no temptation whatever can e- 
ſtrange me from her ſervice. Had this offer been 


a voluntary one of your own, I ſhould have deemed: 
it an inſult; but I am glad to learn that it proceeds: 
| from a quarter that can do no wrong?” 


The Duke de Biron was fo firuck with the pub- 
lic virtue of the old Britiſh tar, that he inftantly' 
exclaimed “ it is a pity ſo gallant an officer fhould 


| be loſt to his country. Will a thouſand louis-d'ors 


enable you to reviſit it, and tender your ſervices to 


your Sovereign?” The other replied they would. 


The Duke immediately advanced him the ſum, 
with which Sir George ſet out the next day for 


England, where he had not arrived a weck, before 


he returned the Duke's loan, accompanied with 


me moſt grateful letter for the fingular obligation 


he had ſo e n nan ieee 


— * 
# q 2 , 


or M8. Gus. 


MR. Gm, the celebrated 3 was A 


| gentleman whoſe humour has given life to the 
| converſation of thouſands who perhaps never had 


the pleaſure of ſeeing him; and the ſtory that fol- 
lows does honour to his memory. 


Mr. Thomſon, a Scotch gentleman, univerfally 
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known by his fine poems on the Seaſons, on Liber- 
ty, &c. when he firſt came to London, was in very 


—— 
> 
oo 


| ſons, one of his creditors arreſted him, thinking that 


” 
—— 
— 
— 
a 


port of this misfortune happened to reach the ears 
of Mr. Quin, who had indeed read the Seaſons, 


either to his name or his merit; and very obligingly 


proper reply, and then the diſcourſe turned indiffer- | 


gone round briſkly, Mr. Quin then took occaſion 


C 34 ) 


narrow circumſtances; and, before he was diftin- 
guiſhed by his writings, was many times put to his 
ſhifts even for a dinner. The debts he then con- 
trated lay very heavy upon him for a long time 
afterwards; and upon the publication of his Sea- 


a proper opportunity to get his money. The re- 


but had never ſeen the author; and. upon ſtricter 
inquiry he was told, that Thomſon was in the 
bailiff's hands at a ſpunging-houſe in Holborn: 
thither- Quin went and being admitted into his 
chamberz Sir, ſaid he, in his uſual tone of voice, 
you do not know me, I believe, but my name is 
Quin. Mr. Thomſon received hin W 0 and | 


of a perſonal un = was no ſtranger 5 


invited him to fit down. Quin then told him he 
was come to ſup with him, and that he had already 
ordered the cook to provide a ſupper, which he 
boped he would excuſe. Mr. Thomſon made the 


ently upon ſubjects of literature. : 
When the ſupper was over, and the 558 had 


to explain himſelf, by ſaying it was now time 
to enter upon buſineſs. Mr. Thomſon declared he 


T3853 
Was ready to ſerve him, as far as his ( capacity would 
reach, in any thing he ſhould command (thinking 
he was come about ſome affair relating to the dra- 
When) Sir, ſays Mr. Quin, you miſtake my mean- 
®þ ng: I am in your debt; I owe you an hundred 
| . and I am come to pay you. Mr. Thom- 
ſon, with a diſconſolate air, replied, that as he was 
| 1 a gentleman, whom, to his knowledge he had never 
Wotffcnded, he wondered he ſhould ſeek an opportu- 
nity to reproach him under his misfortunes. No, 
by G—4d ſaid Quin, raiſing his voice, I'd be d—n'd 
before I would do that. I fay, Lowe you an hun- 
dred pounds, and there it is (laying a bank note of 
that value before him.) Mr. Thomſon was aſto- 
Wiſhed, and begged he would explain himſelf. 
Why, ſays Quin, I'll tell you.—Soon after I had 
ead your Seaſons, I took it into my head, that as I 
bad ſomething in the world to leave behind me 
ben I died, I would make my will, and among 
Wt he reſt of my legatees, I ſet down the Author of 
the Scaſons an hundred pounds; and this day 
bearing that you was in this houſe, I thought I 
$ might as well have the pleafure of paying the mo- 
ovey myſelf, as to order my executors to pay it, 
hen perhaps you might have leſs need of it; and 
his, Mr. Thomſon, is the buſineſs I came about. 
need not expreſs Mr. Thomſon's grateful acknow- 
Wcdgments, but leave every reader to conceive 
them. 1 >. 8 N 
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AN INDIAN AN ECDOTE. 

' MAHMOUD, who 0 Perſia tink India 
ard the end of the tenth century, was a Tartar, 
He is hardly known at preſent in this Weſtern part 
of the world, except by the anſwer of a poor wo- 
man, that applied to him in India for juſtice againſt 
a perſon who had robbed and murdered her fon, 
in the province of Trac in Perfia.—« How would 
you have me do juſtice at ſuch a diſtance? ſaid 
the Sultan. Why then, replied the mother, 
did you conquer when you could not govern us?” 


a; or hand xs voreras OF ee ran 


—— Princeſs is of all pennen ih Europe, moſt 
free from religious prejudices. —_ 

The governeſſes who were intruſted wick the 
Erne of the Princeſſes, her daughters, were 
directed. to inſtruct them in the morality of reli- 
gion, but never to ſpeak to them upon any of thoſe 
— points on which. the different ſects of 

The en abgned by her Uigtineſs for ah 
adoption of this ſyſtem of education, was this 
That as there were in Germany and. other parts 
of Europe, Princes of different religions; and as 
her Highneſs could not foreſee by which of them 
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her a might be demanded in marriage, N 


opinions ſhould ſtand in the pig of oy g e 
and advancement. 
The Dutcheſs ſaid, that in doping this ads 
of education, ſhe conſulted: the peace of mind of 
ver children. For as it was generally expected 
2" that the wife ſhould conform to'the religion of her 
Whuſband. (particularly in marriages between ſove- 
reign Princes,) fo it it would be leſs painful to her 
daughters to take up a new religion, when _ 
could not be ſaid to ſacrifice an old one. 
| The daughters of the Dutcheſs have derived no 
inconſiderable benefits from this oy laid down oy 
their mother. Sets cp 
= One of them was a6 in marriage for the 
Grand Duke of Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, ſon and heir 
to the late Empreſs of Ruſſia; to whom ſhe has 
ready born two ſons. Her Imperial Highneſs, 
Wm mediately after her marriage, made profeſſion of 


ce the religion of the Greek church, which is eſtabliſh-' 
re ed in Ruſſia. In doing this ſhe did not change her 
i- religion, but aſſumed one for the firſt time. 

ſe RG Her ſiſter, Princeſs Elizabeth, was choſen by the 


preſent Emperor of Germany, as a fit conſort for 
is nephew. the Archduke Francis, ſon and heir of 
is brother the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and the 
Future head of the houſe of Auſtria. - 

This Princeſs was ſent to Vienna, 1 ſhe 
decame a Roman Catholic, and was married to the 


young Archduke, juſt before the opening of the laſt 
| D ; 8 . 


was not fit or reaſonable that merely ſpeculative” 25 


deampaign, iu which 1 Ne Conſort was obliged 
do take a ſhare a week after her marriage; ſo that 
n ' he was forced to tear [himſelf from the arms of his 
Wh - new pages, to encounter the pale and et of. | 
| e | 1 War. EP * 8297701 81 
Thus the Dutcheſs of a is likely 1 ©. 
themaother of two Empreſſes, who will owe their 
Imperial crowns to the liberal and unprejudiced edu- 
cation deriyed from the e de ok heir _ 
dent parent. 5: 
Perhaps the rates 0 the Funky < Merten 
| berg may not ſtop here. Sultan Selim, ſon to the 
laſt, and nephew to the reigning Emperor of the 
Turks, is the preſumptive heir xo che vaſt nn. 
| of, the "Turkiſh empire. BE 
_ Should. this young Prince ce Ga the 
cuſtors; af the ſeraglio and take a wife; and 
ſhould he make choice of one at the Court of 
Studgard, the Dutcheſs has ſtill an unmarried 
daughter, who would be an ornament to the ene 
of the Creſcent, or to any other- 1 
The religion of Mahomet could be na objeQi on 
3 to the union. The counſels by which the Court 
5 Ek: Studgard i is governed, are founded in liberality. | 
60 T he creſcent is not a leſs brilliant n to, 3 
he ou 8 croſs. ; | | 
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PETER as / Sooke EY many n 16015 
o be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language, and 
among others, Puffendorff's Introduction to the 
States of Europe. N monk to whom the tranſla- 
tion of this book was committed, preſented it ſome 
ime after to the Emperor, Hö, turning over the 
leaves, changed eountenande at one particular 
hapter, and turning to the monk with an tidigtiant 


1 
N 
x s 


„iir: „ Fool,“ ſaid he, “ what did I order thee to 
e o' Is: this a tranſlation?” Then referring to the 
c iginab, he ſhewed him a paragraph; in which the 
5s ochor had ſpokenwith great aſperity of the Ruſſians, 
. nd which the tranſlator had omitted. G0 in. 
c endy,“ ſaid he; «© and execute my orders'rigidly. 
d it is not-to-flatter my ſubjects, that I habe this 
of Wbook: tranſlated: and 1 noel to inſtru! and 
4 Horus them” e "OT HC 
re 5 n I TS i Cer TH nt 34 Fabre: SCE : l fond 


A MOST egregious fop ordered. his 1 not 
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ras s going to Adonize himſelf. A lady called ſhortly 
after this injunction, and inquired of the ſervant 
for his maſter. Madam,“ faid he, © you cannot 
ſee my maſter.” —« But I muſt, I have very parti- 
lar buſineſs with him,” returned the lady; « pray 
why can't I ſee him?”—« Becauſe,” replied the 


alet, © he is but this moment gone up to Adolize 
| imſelf.“ 2 5 5 3 
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# or SR ISAAC NEWTON. 


K 


THE late Doctor Stukely, one ay by appint- 


ment, Paid a viſit to Sir Iſaac Newton. The 8 
ſervant ſaid he was in his ſtudy. No one was 
permitted to diſturb him there; but, as it was near 


his dinner time, the viſitor ſat down to wait for him. 


In a ſhort time a boiled chicken under a cover was 
brought in for dinner. An hour paſſed, and Sir 


Iſaac did not appear. The Doctor then ate the 
fowl; and covering up the empty diſh, deſired the 
ſervant to get another dreſſed for his maſter. Be- 
fore that was ready, the great man came down. 


He apologized for his delay; and added, « Give 


me but leave to take my ſhort dinner, and I ſhall 
be at your ſervice. I am fatigued and faint.” 
Saying this, he lifted. up the cover, and without 
emotion, turned about to Stukely with a ſmile, 


« See,” he ſays, © what we ſtudious people 9 | 


be forgor that I Bad dined.” ? 8 | 
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or 31K, WILLIAM WYNDHAM, 


SIR Wiliam Winans when a very young 
man, had been out one day at a ſtag hunt. In 
Teturning from the ſport, he found ſeveral of the 
ſervants at his father's gate, ſtanding round a fore 
tune: teller, who pretended, at leaſt to be deaf and 
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dumb; and; for a ſmall gratification, wrote on the 
dottom of a trencher, with a bit of chalk, anſwers 
> ſuch queſtions as the men and mA ad you 
y the ſame methods. EM , 
As Sir William rode by, the ee 3 987 
hat he was inclinable to tell his fortune, as well 
as the reſt; and, in good humour, he would have 
tomplied, but not readily finding a queſtion to aſk, 
he conjuror took the trencher, and, writing upon 


t, gave it back, with theſe words, very legible, 
Beware of a white horſe. Sir William ſmiled 


" at the abſurdity of the man, and thought no more 
1 df it for ſeveral years. But in 1690, being on his 


avels i in Italy, and accidentally at Venice, a8 he : 
ras one day paſſing through St. Mark's Place ue 
Pis calaſh, he obferred a more than ordinary crowd 0 
t one corner of it. He deſired: his driver to. ſtop, 
nd they found it was occaſioned by a mountebank, 
ho alſo pretended to tell fortunes; conveying his 
everal predictions to the people by means of a long, 
harrow tube of tin, which he lengthened or curtail- 
d at pleaſure, as occafion required. Among others, 
dir William Wyndham held up a piece of money; 
upon which the ſoothſayer immediately directed 
he tube to his carriage, and ſaicd to him very dif- 
inctly in Italian, « Signior, Ingleſe, cavetell blanco 
avallo;” which in Engliſh is; « Mr. Engliſhman, 
deware of a White horſe.” Sir William immediately 
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he xecollefted what had been before told him, and 
a ook it for granted that the Britiſh fortime-teller 
2 


dad made his way over to the continent, where he 
D 3 


(42) 
had made his ſpeech; and was curious' to know 
the truth of it. However, upon inquiry, he was 


aſſured that the preſent fellow had never been out 


of Italy; nor did he underſtand any language but 
his mother tongue. Sir William was ſurpriſed, 


and mentioned ſo whimſical a oircumſtance to ſe- 
veral people. But in a ſhort time this alſo went 
out of his head, like the former prediction of the 
fame kind. We need inform few of our readers 
of the ſhare which Sir William Wyndham had in 
the tranſactions of government, during the laſt four 
years of Queen Anne; in which a deſign to reſtore 
the ſon of James II. to that throne, which his fa- 
ther had ſo juſtly forfeited, was undoubtedly con- 

certed; and on king George's arrival, punithed, by 


| forcing into baniſhment, or putting to' priſon, all 
the perſons ſuſpected to have entered into the 
combination; among the latter of theſe was Sir 


William Wyndham, who, in the year 1715, was 
committed priſoner to the Tower. Over the 'inner- 
gate were the arms of Great Britain, in which there 
was now ſome alterations to be made in conſequente 
of the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Burnſwick; and 
jut as Sir William's chariot was Paſſing through 
to carry him to priſon, the painter was at work, 
adding the white 19 5 ae arms of the paged of 
Hanover. ' 

It ftruck Sir William foieibly: he ante sey 
recollected the two ſingular predictions, and men- 
tioned them to the Lieutenant of the Tower, then 
in the chariot with him, and to almoſt every one who 


. tin i 
came to o tee him in his confinement; and though not 


fully accompliſhed. - But here he was miſtaken 
(if there was any thing prophetic in it) for, many 
years after being out a hunting, he had the misfor- 
tune of being thrown from his ſaddle in leaping a 
ditch, by which accident wy broke His: neck. He 

rode Ak a white e een e 1 
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or THE FAMOU 8 EARL OE PETERBOROUGH, 


THE eee 9 of; this 1 _ 
is equally, celebrated for his bravery and bis parts, 
is well known. He wrote.. thoſe exquiſitely. neat 
and elegant lines in Pope's and Swift's Miſcellanyy 
beginning with, „ ſaid: to my heart, between 


lection, and a few other, things of ſmall account, 
mentioned in Mr. Walpole's \Cotalogue of: Royal 
and Noble Authors. 


Mrs. Howard, afterwards. 88 of: Suffolk, 


CCC 


ing ſingular anecdote of . which, ſhe had from 
his own mouth. 


2 
PR w- 


about the time of the Revolution, had a paſſion for 
a lady who-was fond of birds. She had feen and 
heard a fine canary bird at a coffee-houſe near 
Charing-Croſs, and entreated him to get it for her, 


© 8 7 = 


ſuperſtitious, he always ſpoke of it as a prophecy - 


ſleeping and waking —Four Letters in Pops col - 


| who knew him very well, uſed to relate the follow- 


Lord Veterborough, when a young man, Bach | 


* 


The'owner of it was a widow, and Lord Peterbo- 
rough offered to buy it at a great price; which ſhe 
refuſed. Finding there was no other way of com- 
ing at the bird, he determined to change itz and 

getting one of the ſame colour, with nearly the 

fame marks, but which happened to be a hen, he 

went to the houſe. The miſtreſs of it uſually. ſat | 
in a room behind the bar, to which he had eaſy 
| acceſs. Contriving to fend her out of the way, he 
effected his purpoſe; and upon her return, took his 
leave. He continued to frequent the houſe, to 
avoid ſuſpicion; but forebore ſaying any thing of 
the bird, ll about two years after, when taking 
occaſibn to ſpeak 6f it, he ſaid to the woman, i I | 1 
would have bought that bird of you, and you re- 
fuſed 'my money for it; 1 dare ſay you are by this 
time ſorrow for it. Indeed, Sir,” anſwered the 
woman, ( I am not; nor would I take any ſum for 


mz Nerz would you believe it? from the time that 
— King was forced to go abroad and leave 
* mee ereature bas not M$: a ee 
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Me Des ems or Sin GEORGE ROOKE, 


| THE famous Sir is e Bunk, whic up Was 
à captain of the marines, was quartered at a village 
where he buried a pretty many of his men; at 
length the parſon refaſed- to perform the ceremony 


I their interment an more, unleſs. he was paid 


Las). 


for itz which. being told: captain; n * ** 
ſix men;of his company to carry the corpfe of the 
oldier then dead, and lay him upon the parſon” s. 
hall table. This ſoembarafſed the prieſt, that he 
ſent the captain word, 4 he would: fetch the man, 
„tau, * wo; , wes eee 
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. OP. SANTEULL. 4 e 8 

7544? - HAHA 1 1 e 1 * 
SANTEUIL, a celebrated writer of Latin hymns | 
France, during the laſt century, having once a 
onfeſhonal- dreſs on, a lady who. took him for a 
onfeſſor, fell upon her knees, and recounted. all 
er ſins. The poet muttered ſomething to himſelf. 
he penitent thinking: he was reproaching her for 
er wickedneſs, haſtened the concluſion of. her 
pnfeſſionz and, when ſhe found the conſeſſor quite 
lent, ſhe then aſked him for abſolution. 5 What]. 
o you take me for a prieſt”? ſaid Santeuil, 
| Why, then,” ſaid the lady, quite alarmed, « did 
pu liſten to me“? And why,” replied Santeuil, 
did you ſpeak to me? Ell this inſtant go and 
omplain to your prior,” ſaid the enraged female. 
And I,” ſaid the poet, « will go to your huſband, 
pd ove him a full» account. of e a N 
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| AnkrnaonDRARY MEDICINAL. cor, 
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Big THE Father of Chanbellor Auge, in pe 
was a man of ſuch a cold and phlegmatic. Habit, 
that all means employed to purge him had long 
proved. ineffectual. His phyfician, however, judg- 
ing a purge neceſſary, called his feryant aſide, and i 
gave him the doſe, defiring him at the ſame time to > 
endeayour to put his maſter in a paſſion, and then Y 
to make him ſwallow the potion. The ſervant 
went into the doctor's ſcheme, and next morning 
early entered his maſter's chamber with' precipita- 
tion, opened the curtains in à noiſy manner, and 
waked him out of a calm and gentle ſleep. M. 
Aligre, rubbing his eyes, beheld his ſervant with- 
out the leaſt emotion, and only aſked him,. what it 
was o'clock? About an hour after, the ſervant hav 
ing once miſſed his aim, reſolyed to make a ſecond 3 
trial; whilſt he was warming his maſter's ſhirt, he l 
let it fall into the fire, and brought it half burnt to 
M. Aligre, who, with a ſerene countenance, defired i 
hit to warm another. The ſervant beginning to 
think that he muſt do ſomething yet more provok- 
ing, in order to gain his point, threw down and] 
broke in pieces, ſix curious Venice glaſſes, of which! 
his. maſter was peculiarly fond, © It is indeed a 
pity,” aid M. Aligre, with the moſt unruffled 
calmneſs of voice and mind, „“ for they were really 
very handſome.” After this, the ſervant deſpaired 
of accompliſhing | his purpoſe, when a client * 


5 A be” 
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ient, who was lively and full of motion; had on 2 
pt of taffeta, which made a ruſtling diſagreeable 
ind of a noiſe, as often as he changed his geſtures, 
nd diſturbing the attention of M. Aligre, put him 
far out of humour, as to make him ſay in an 
cry tone, „Pray, Sir, oblige your coat to, kee 5 
ence, if you haye a mind that I ſhould hear you,” 
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| or ANAKAGORAS, 
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| ANAXAGORAS was the tutor 775 he SPE 


Fairs, he had been of the utmoſt ſervicez and ſoon 
ding himſelf neglected in his old age by Perictess 
| wrapped his Cloak about his head, and threw. 


uve himſelf. Pericles hearing of this accidentalh 75 
n with the utmoſt haſte to the philoſopher's — 5 
> conjured hint in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving 


s not Anaxagoras, but himſelf that was to be 
ented, if he was ſo unfortunate 26 to loſe ſo 
ſe and faithful a friend; one who was capable of 
ing himſelf wholeſome counſels, with regard to 

preſſing ee 6 off ** 1 e 
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n, who had an affair of conſequence which required 
uch thought, to "lay before M. Aligre. This 


oc ſervant ſeized. this lucky moment 1 e a 


ricles, to whom, in the adminiſtration of public. 
mſelf on the ground, in the fixed refolution 10 - 


ms, not to throw his life away, adding, that if ; 


. 
chen, ,uncovering a little his head, ſpoke to tins 
thus, *%® Pericles, thoſe who uſe.a lamp take care 

to feed it with oil.“ This was a gentle, and at the 

ſame time, a ſtrong and piercing reproach. Pericles 
ought to have ſupplied his wants unaſked. Many 
lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in a country, 
by the criminal ee e r to 
ſupply. them, | NES. 80, 
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or THE UNFORTUNATE CHATTERTON. 
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THE late prodigy. of genius, the unfortunate 
Chatterton, was amuſing himſelf one day, in com- 
pany with a friend, reading the. epitaphs f in Pancras 

| church-yard. He was ſo deep ſunk in thought as 
be walked on, that not perceiving a grave that was 
juſt dug, he tumbled into it, His friend obſerving 
his ſituation, ran to his aſſiſtance, and as he helped 
bim out, told him in a jocular manner, he was hap- 
py in aſſiſting at the reſurrection of Genius. Poor 
Chatterton ſmiled, and taking his companion by 
the arm, replied—« My dear friend, I feel the ſting 
of a. ſpeedy diflolution—I have been at war with 
the grave for ſome time, and find it is not ſo 
eaſy to vanquiſh it as I imagined—we can find an 
aſylum to hide from every creditor but that?” His 
friend endeavoured to divert his thoughts from the 

gloomy reflection: but what will not melancholy 
and adverſity combined, fubjugate?. In three days 
after the negleQed and diſconſolate * — an 
end to his miſeries by poiſon, 
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or los kPEH n. EMPEROR Or CERMANT, WHILE 2 
WAS IN PARIS, UPON A VISIT TO His CE FIT III | 
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RELATED. r 7. CABVALIER/ COUDRAT .. „ 


THE preſent Emperor of Germany, during bis 
reſidence in Paris, A. D. 1977, viſited many per- 
ſons of both ſexes; and he never fayoured any one 
with this honour, who did not experience his 
bounty. Nor was he more liberal of his preſents, =_— 
than of the moſt flattering expreſſions, and moſt 
encouraging compliments. He often ſaid, to thoſe 
who were at pains to ſhe vr their relpect to him, 


$ « Be covered; you conſtrain me; put on your hat, ; 
y « otherwiſe I ſhall take off mine. 5 G0 not to the 

50 ce door with mez your t time is precious. : No com- ö 

n « plimentz tell me the truth, I ſeek to know it. | 


« Speak to me with freedom; I love it. Diſguiſe, 
10 nothing; I wiſh to be informed.” | KW is 
Dy II. The Emperor, a as on moſt 1 — ae Hong 
' went inceg. to ſee the menagerie at Verſaillies, 
accompanied by « one perfon. The keeper told bim, 
politely, that it was not cuſtomary to ſhew it until 
a ſufficient. number of TpeQators were were aſlembled. 
He waited with patience,” and entertained himſelf, 5 
with walking among the trees. The company 
7 demble by degrees; the gates are opened, and the 
Emperor enters with the crowd. The keeper, at 
mgth, told the company, «« Ladies e, 
E 


1 * 


| 1 i). 

ar Sabat you to make haſte; we expett the 
« Emperor; and it will be neceffary that every 
ge body go out whenever he arrives.” The illuſtri. 
ous traveller made no reply, but continued to ſatisfy 
| his curioſity. As he went out he ordered his 
conductor to give ten louis to the keeper « of the 
„ po 


U.. The following, is an anecdote of his gaiety, 
He had gone to ſee the college of the four nations, 
which ſtill borrows its name from Mazarin. 
Meeting with a ſchoolboy, he careſſed him, aſked 
bim in what claſs he ſtudied, and who he was, 
« Sir, replied the boy, «1 am Emperor. — 
Very well,” ſaid his Majeſty, « give me your 
e hand.” He accompanied this pleaſantry with 3 
penſion. of twelve hundred livres, which were to 
be augmented in proportion as the young f ſcholar 
advanced i in his ſtudies. 
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Iv. It is related; that going to the coffce-touk 
of the Regency, near the Royal Palace, i in order to 
amuſe himſelf with the game of cheſs, for which 
that coffee-houſe bas been long famous, he wa 
ſurpriſed at finding nobody to play with him, and 
aſked the reaſon: Why, ſaid the landlady, ,*1 
e is the Emperor, who is juſt going to the Roy 
Palace. This misfortune has happened to m 
« frequently. I ſhall not be able to ſell any thing 
* this morning. All Paris muſt ſee the Emperoy, 
but it is ſurely natural to eſteem thoſe who dz 


* 


„ 
* muck good.“ Three or four perſons came in 

but all refuſe to play, on account of the Emperor, 
ho was expected. He himſelf continues alone 
n the coffee- room, converſes with the landladyz 
and, among other queſtions, aſks her whether ſhe 

had herſelf ſeen the Emperor. She replied, that 
her fituation of life had as yet deprived her of that 
advantage; but that ſhe hoped fo to contrive mat- 
ters, as to eſcape one morning to ſee him at his 
hotel; becauſe ſhe knew that he was eaſy of acceſs 
to perſons of all conditions. The Emperor ſaid 
pothing i in return, for this civility, but putting his 
hand in his pocket, pulled out a louis d'or of the 
preſent reign, and added, as he gave it her, 
« There is Lewis the N aud bere i is the 
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« Emperor.” BD ER Fact i 
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v. The Küpers⸗ once laid ade lie Sino witch, 
in general, he ſo carefully obſerved. While tHe 
queen was at play, he ſtood behind the chair: of 
Madam A Delaide, and had his hands placed on 
t, when that princeſs ſaid to him; with a gracious 
ſmile, 4 Sir, you begin to forget your incog.“ He 
5 eplied, with vivacity, « One cably forgets 5g 
Madam, when” near to YG” POE SPE | 


VI. This moltrigte traveller had heatd of he 
ronderful talents of the Abbe'L'Epec, who teaches 
people, born deaf, to ſpeak, and to communicate 
heir ideas to others. Accordingly he went to his 


)oule, i in order to convince himſelf of the reports 
* * AY REC, E 2 ä 3 | 
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£292 
-which he had heard, and which he ſuppoſed might 
be exaggerated. He converſed with him a long 
_ time, and aſked ſeveral pertinent queſtions con- 

cerning his ſingular profeſſion. Being fully ſatisficd 
by his anſwers, he inquired whether there were 
no perſons to whom he could communicate a fecret 
fo neceſſary and uſeful to humanity. The Abbe | 
replicd, that he had addreſſed himſelf to govern- | 
ment, for obtaining two perſons, properly qualified, 
in order to be inſtructed by him; but that his 
demand had not been attended to. The Emperor 
aſſured him, that he would ſeek out two intelligent 
perſons at Vienna, who. ſhould be placed under the 

Abbe's directionz and after they were made ac- 
quainted with his wonderful art, ſhould be then 
employed in the aſſiſtance of humanity. He then 
took leave, not permitting the Abbe to accompany 
him, adding theſe memorable words: —4“ Your 
time, Sir, is too precious to be waſted i in vain 
ceremony: you owe an account of it to God.” 
As he went out, he left on a deſk two. Lips of 
paper, filled. with twenty-five louis each, for the 
bencfit of the indigent people whom the humane 
and virtuous Abbe keeps in his houſe. Next day, 
he ſent him, by his maſter of horſe, a ele. ſnuft- 
| box, with his piſture, 


VII. The Emperor 8 generoſity, while i in France, 
was not confined to men of diſtinguiſhed | merit, 
whom it is an honour to oblige, Nis purſe was 
always open, whenever he met with a proper, 


(39 
though obſcure, 5 object of charity. Going one 
morning into an elegant coffee-houſe, he aſked for 
a diſh of chocolate. He was ſimply dreſſed, and 

die waiters inſolently refuſed it, under pretence 
that it was too early. He walked out without 


+1 ſaying a word, and went into a fmall coffee-houſe, 
"| nicknamed the One-eyed. *” He aſked for a Giſh of 
"Ne | 


chocolate, and the landlord anſwered him. politely, 
W that it would be ready in a moment. While he 
WF waited for it, as the coffee-houſe was empty, he 
| walked up and down, and was converſing on dif- 
ferent ſubjects, when the daughter of the houſe, a 
very pretty girl, came down ſtairs. The Emperor 
wiſhed her a good day, the ordinary ſalutation in 
France, and faid to her father, that it was'time for 
her to be married. „ Alas!” replied the old man, 


"WY © if 1 had a thouſand crowns, I could marry her 
me « to a handſome man, who is fond of her;—but 
5 « the chocolate is ready.” The Emperor having 
7 drank and paid, aſked for pen, ink, and paper. 
1 The girl runs to fetch them, having no idea how 


they were to be employed. The Emperor gave her 
an order on his banker for fix thouſand hiures.. 


VIII. A fimilar adventure is related to have 
happened at Vienna, where the Emperor walks 
about on foot, and mixes with the crowd, in the 
ſame manner that he did at Paris. A child of nine 
years of age addreſſed him thus: „ vir, I have 
« never begged; but my mother is dying; I mult 
* haye twenty-pence to get a phyſician. We hav: 
E 3 | 


— 7 
« not twenty-pencez oh! if your Majeſly would 
give us twenty-pence, how happy ſhould we be.” 
The Emperor gave it, and aſked the name and 
place of abode of the fick perſon. As ſoon as the 
boy was gone, the Emperor put on a cloak belong- 
ing to one of- his attendants, went to the poor 
woman's houſe, preſcribed for her, and retired, 
The child comes in a minute after, with his twenty- 
pence and his doctor. The woman, ſurpriſed, ſaid 


ſhe had already had a viſit, and ſhewed the recipe. I | 


The doctor looks at it, and fees a note, with the 
Ggnature of his Imperial Majeſty, for a 122 8 to 
her of wy ducats. 


IX. With fach manners, a fo much . 
of heart, it is not ſurprifſing that the Emperor 
ſhould be adored in his dominions, and that all 
ranks of people ſhould ſhew uncommon eagerneſs 
and curioſity to ſee and know him. In his journey 
10 France, he ſtopped at a village ſituated near a 
foreſt. While dinner was getting ready, he walked: | 
out, with a fingle gentleman, to ſee the neighbour- 
hood of the place, which was ſaid to be curious. 
Travelling too far into the wood, they loſt their 
way, and were wandering in fearch of it, when: 
they perceived a long avenue, which led to a caſtle, 
They reſolved to follow it; and being arrived at the 
heuſe, aſked for the landlord. The ſervants told 
them he was from home, but ſhewed them into 
the hall; that they might reſt themſelves, while 
they acquainted the landlady. After common 


(35 } | 
ompliments, the made dinner be ſerved” "np, and 
zegged they would permit her to leave them a little, 
n order to ſee the Emperor. They anſwered, that 
W.: they belonged to his Imperial Majeſty's ſuite, 
hey were ſure he would not pals ſo ſoon. Nou 
give me your word for it gentlemen, otherwiia | | 
« ſhould go and join my huſband,” 
| During the time of dinner, they ſpoke on diffe- 
nt ſubjects, and a great deal of the Emperor. 
The lady extolled his talents and virtues, the emi- 
ent qualities of his heart and underſtanding. 
„In a word,” ſaid ſhe, „ he is an accompliſhed 
model of a perfect prince, and I die of curioſity 
co ſee him. Lou have affured me, gentlemen, 

« he will not paſs for two hours.“ They eee | 
Pain, . That they were ſure of itt. ; 

| At length it was neceſſary for them to be gone, 

nd to unravel the plot. The Emperor took vp. 


* 
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2 diſcourſe, and ſaid, *« Madam, you are very 

a 3 to ſee the Emperor.” Ohl yes, Sir, he 
ed is ſo good a prince.” I can in ſome meaſure 
- ſatisfy your curioſity: here is a golden Inuff . box 
18. with his picture.“ The lady accepts it, and ſees 


he portrait of the illuſtrious ſtranger, whom ſhe 
das within her houſe. Tears of joy and ſatisfaction 
un down her cheeks. A mute panegyric,—but, 


dn that account, the more N to the ſuſcepti- 
le heart of the 1 


X. The e is juſtly called the Titus of 
ermany. That worthy Roman lamented having 
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(56) 
loſt a dayz. and Lam told, by unqueſtionable au- 
thority, that Joſeph II. allows no day to paſs at 
Vienna, which is not diſtinguiſhed by ſome act of 
bounty or humanity. 8 
An old Auſtrian officer, Who had but a foal 
penſion that Was inſufficient for the demands of his 
family, came to wait on, the Emperor, explained his 
indigent. condition, and entreated his compaſſion, 
adding „ that he had ten children alive.” The 
Emperor deſirous to know the certainty of this 
affair, went to the officer 8 houſe 1 in diſguiſe, and 
inſtead of ten, found eleven children. « Why 
« eleven?” It is a poor orphan,” replied the 
ſoldier, cc that I took / into my houſe from motives 
-« of charity.” _ The Prince immediately ordered 
an hundred florins to * given to each of his chil- 
* 


KI. At the Las of Mr. Le Moine, one of 7 3 
beſt ſtatuaries in Europe, he ſaw a buſt of the 
Counteſs of Barry. He aſked. whether it was like 
her, and not too flattering? He ſaw likewiſe ano- 
ther buſt, and aſked whoſe it was. Le Moine 
replied, that it was the buſt of Helvetius, I am 
L very ſorry” ſaid the Emperor, « that he is dead; 
| .& I ſhould have been happy to have ſeen, and to 
« have converſed with him.” | 
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en THEE laat, ON MANIPIELD: RHO 


A Catholic Prieſt was * | 
King's Bench for having ſaid maſs, Many witneſ- 
fes appeared againſt him. Lord Mansfield, who 
prefided then in that court, faid to the inform- 
er, the principal witneſs, « You are fure that this 
man is a popth prieſt, and that ke ſaid maſs?” — 
The man anſwered, Tes. The judge e 
« You know then what à maſs ib The witneſs 
was confuſed and Glent. Lord Mansfield, then 
addreſſing the jury, faid, To and this man guilty, 
you mult have full proof that he faid maſs; and 
« it mult be proved to you, that it was the maſs 
« which this man ſaid, when the witneſſes ſaw him 
performing acts, which they took to be the maſs. 
« You muſt judge for yourſelves, whether- "your 


« conſcience is entirely ſatisfied an this point.“ 


The jury aſked the witneſſes, and aſked"each other, 
what were the ceremonies which conſtituted a 
maſs; and not being able to obtain Haan 
anſwer, they acquitted the priſoner. 

What a happineſs to mect with ſo wife a judge! 
But it is an unfortunate circumſtanee, when a 


judge is obliged 1 to be rd and | more baun 
than the law. | 


II. The following anecdote is more media | 
ſtill; for in exhibiting a new proof of the wiſdom 
and e intelligence of Lord Mansfield, it 


(58) 
throws ſome light on the ſpirit of the multitude in 
general, and particularly on the character of the 
Engliſh people, when even in their paſſions 25 
are ſpoken to in the name of the law. _ 

This great magiſtrate being in one of the coun- 
ties, on the circuit, a poor woman was indicted for 
Witchcraft. The inhabitants of the place were 

exaſperated againſt her. Some witneſſes depoſed 
that they had ſeen her walk in the air, with her 
feet upwards and her head downwards. Lord 
Mansfield heard the evidence with great tranquil- 
lity, and perceiving the temper of the people, whom 
it would not have been prudent to irritate, he thus 
addrefled them: © I do not doubt that this woman 
« has walked in the air, with her feet upwards, 
« ſince you have all ſeen it; but ſhe has the honour 
4 to be born in England, as well as you and I, and, 
« conſequently,. cannot be judged but by the laws 
« of the country, nor puniſhed but in proportion as 
« ſhe has violated them. Now I know not one law 
« that forbids walking in the air with the feet 
« upwards. . We have all a right to do it with 
« impunity. I ſee. no reaſon, therefore, for this 
„ proſecution; and this poor woman may return 
£ home when ſhe pleaſes.” This ſpeech. had its 
proper effect. It appeaſed. the auditory, .and the 
woman retired from the court without moleſtation, 
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or HENRY IV. xe or " FRANCE. N 
eee FROM PHE nagen, A. p. e. 


THE ignorance of thoſe whoſe Sutton e 
them to be otherwiſe, ſhocked Henry greatiy. He 
rallied them with keenneſs, and no leſs ſpared thoſe 
who affected ill placed knowledge. He did not 
approve that the Cardinal de Bourbon, of whoſe 
theological knowledge he had no high opinion, 
ſhould aſſiſt at the aſſembly of the biſhops, appoint- 
ed to inſtruct: 4 Couſin,” ſaid he to him, if this 
« buſineſs was to be determined between us two; 
« although IJ am no great divine, and you are 4 
Cardinal, I ſhould not be afraid to enter the liſts 
4 with Jou, and perhaps the victory would at leaſt 
« remain doubtful. But let us leave it to theſt 
cc gentlemen, who know more 4 the matter tall 
10 e ond II OR: AFSC WARY” OTF 8s 

I. One of Henry 8 pe all/ on a ſudden, | 
turned lawyer, and being adviſed to preſent the 
King with a bock filled with regulations and 
ſchemes which, he pretended, were neceſſary for 
the good of the nation; Henry took it, and having 
read a few pages, 'which fully diſcloſed the folly of 
its author: « Friend,” ſays he to one of his valets, 
go and bring hither my chancellor, to take mea» 
t ſure of me for a ſuit of clothes, ſince here is my 
be taylor wanting to make laws.“ | 


5 


(&) 

IT. But he ilguilea his reproaches with 2 
kind indulgence, and even corrected by a delicate 
method of praifing, with regard to thoſe who had, 
in- other reſpects, good ſenſe and uſeful talents, 
He would, laughing, ſay ſometimes, With my 
*, conſtable, who knows not how to write, and 
# my chancellor, who does not underſtand Latin, 


there is nothing that I am not able to under. 
take.“ 


— 


IV. Henry read with pleafure every thing that 
was -publiſhed concerning his operations; for un- 
der his reign, every one enjoyed free liberty of 
ſpeaking, writing, and printing; and Truth, which 
he ſought after every where, came in her turn, even 
to the throne to ſeek him. The greateſt compli- 
ment which can be paid to kings, is to believe 
them worthy to attend to her voice. Unhappy 
muſt that reign be, where the hiſtory of it is oblig- 
ed to conceal its author. L' Etoile relates, that 
Henry having read the book called the Anti- Soldier, 
aſked his ſecretary of ſtate, Villeroy, if he had feen 
this work, and upon his replying in the negative: | 
* It is right you ſhould ſee it,” ſaid he, “ for it is 
1 a book which takes me finely to taſk; but i is {till 
more ſevere on you.” 


.. Ele was defired to prmiſh an author who had 
written ſome free ſatires on the court: * It would 
be againſt my conſcience,” faid this good prince, 


« to trouble an honeſt man for having told the | 
&« truth.” 


(61 
vi. Henry ſometimes took the liberty of laugh- 
ing at pedants; he hated cold and prolix preachers, 
and did not love triflers. One day, ſeeing a bad 
poet paſs by in a coach and ſix; on his return from 
Savoy, where he had made 2 fortune; « Never,” 
ſaid he ſmiling, c would this man have got ſuch a 
« fine . in France, as chat * draws 
« him.” 5 


VII. A poet once 1 himſelf to the King, 
with a confidence which exceeded his poetical 
talents; but the King, not knowing either, hi his per- 
ſon or his writings, aſked him what was the nature 
of his occupatignt « Sire, I make anagrams, but T 
« am very poor,” « ] believe ſo indeed,” ſaid 
Henry, “ for you have made choice of a bad 


e trade. 
ve ; 
PF VIII. The evening before the battle of 3 
8- Henry wrote to the fair Gabrielle, „If I am con- 
lat « quered, you know me well enough to believe I 
fry « ſhall not fly; but my laſt thought ſhall be of 
en « heaven, and the laſt but one ſhall be of you.” 
re: 
2» IX. In times of greater cranquillity he wrote 
al her this charming billet; « I write you, my beſt 
love, from the foot of your picture, which I 
W « adore merely becauſe it was drawn for you, not 
n te that it reſembles you; of this I mult be a com- 
N 


« petent judge, having painted you in all perfection 
* in my ſoul, 1 in my eyes, hn WY 


4 heart. ” 


( 62) 


X. In another letter he thus expreſſes himſelf; 


#6 My beauteous love, two hours after the arrival 5 
& of this courier, you will ſee a cavalier who loves 
„ you much. They call him King of France and : 
tc Navarre, which are certainly honourable, though / 


4 very painful titles. That of being your ſubje& 
| mn is infinitely more delightful. All three together 
i are good; and let what will happen, : have re- 
66 ſolved never to yield them to any one,” 


XI. 3 made a noble diſtinction from the 
uſual hiſtory of kings. The honeſteſt man in the 
kingdom was his beſt friend. But the ſeverity of 
Sully gained him many enemies; for a good mi- 
niſter will always be oppoſed by bad men. They 
were continually forming plots againſt him. Sully 
ſometimes complained of it to the King: « My 
« friend,” ſaid the Prince in anſwer, „ this is a 
« matter which I will not ſay often happens, but 
« is always the caſe, that thoſe who conduct great 
« affairs, muſt be ſubje& to envy. You yourſelf 
« know that 1 am not exempt from it, neither 
« from the Proteſtants, nor Roman Catholics: 
« You have only to do as 1 do, who apply to you 
4 for advice when any thing troubles me, let it 
5 be ever ſo trifling; and do you always conſult 
60 my opinion in whatever happens to you, regard- 
« ing me as the moſt faithful friend you have, and 
$6 the kindeſt maſter that can be.“ 


XI. Before the bats of ras he thus addr 


(63) 

his ſotdiers: « You are 3 am your 
6 King,—there is the enemy.” Then taking off 
his helmet, which was ornamented with a 
plume of white feathers, « My children,” ſaid he, 
« keep your ranks properly. If the ſtandard 
« ſhould be. loſt, here is the ſignal for rallying, 
« Follow me; you ſhall always find me in the road 
« to honour and victory.“ What muſt thoſe 
ſoldiers be who would not be wy on is ſuch 
ee | | 


XII. What 3 be finer than the a 
= made on Armand de Biron to his ambaſſadors? 
« Gentlemen, this is the mareſchal de Biron, 3 
«] preſent equally to my friends ages enemies.“ 


XIV. What could do greater honour to all. bs 
brave ſoldiers, than the reply he made to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador. Being ſurrounded and. preſſed 
upon by his officers at court, the proud Spaniard 
was ſhocked with ſo much familiarity. « You ſee 
« nothing here,” ſaid the King: “ They preſs upon 
me much more in the day of battle. 9 15 


XV. Obliged from, bie youth. to live in the 
midſt of his enemies, no prince ever ſtudied more 
the knowledge of mankind than Henry IV. He 
was in that ſituation which made it neceſſary to 
obſerve; for he was in a ſtate of adverfity. Ac- 
cuſtomed to converſe with them, he had acquired 
ſo quick a preception, that he pretended he could 

"0 2” 


* 


(6) 


gueſs by their eyes what paſſed in their hearts, 
In conſequence of which he generally knew how 
to make a good choice; for he even gained the 
affections of ſeveral of the oppolite party, whom 
he very prudently employed. A wiſe King,” 
faid he, © is like a good chemiſt, who from the 


, moſt dangerous poifons can extract excellent 
« medicines,” 


XVI. As the idea of injuring any one never 
came into his mind, he was never ſuſpicious. He 
liked to ſteal away from his court, to wander about 
in the fields, and to aſk queſtions of the honeſt 
good people, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee the King 
under their thatched roofs. When his friends, 
who were alarmed for him, remonſtrated to him, 
that, in the midſt of conſpirators, and whilſt the 
leaven of the league ſtill continued to ferment, he 
ought to take more care of his perſon, and not go 
out ſo frequently alone, or at leaſt ſo ill attended. 
1% Fear,” ſaid he, “ ought never to have entrance 
« into a royal mind. Thoſe who fear death, will 

« never attempt my life; and thoſe who deſpiſe 
« life, will always be 'maſters of mine, notwith- 

« ſtanding a thouſand guards were to try to prevent 


ec them. None but tyrants ought to live in conſtant 
« fear.” | | X 
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XV I. He would have no courtiers that were 
not brave, nor any other favourites than his people 
in general. When he wrote to the governors of 


4 65 
diſferent provinces, he generally concluded. with 
theſe words: 4 Take care of my people; they are 


« my children whom God has committed to N 
& care: I am ol ears for OM.” 


XVIII This amiable Prince wiſhed” to hold his 
empire from affection, not force. Firm, when the 
public good required it, he never was intoxicated 
with that abſolute power which- charms ſo many 
weak princes, and thoſe who only are poſſeſſed of 
moderate genuis. Some court-flatterers, on a 
particular occaſion, once entreated him to make 
uſe of his authority. He made them this anſwer, | 
worthy to be engraved on all king's palaces: « ©The 
« firſt duty of a ſovereign is to conſider of ever 
« thing; and to remember he has al, two 
« „ God and the ire” e : Wag 


XIX. Many years after Ke peace, he was wala 
there were ſome fanatics, the remaining dregs of 
the League, who continued to declaim againſt him; 
and that they even refuſed to pray for him in Weir 


public prayers; They muſt be attended tos 
ſaid he, “ for they are ſtill angry.“ 


- 


"TT Born ede gall, hatred and vengeance 
were a load which Henry's heart could not ſuſtain. 
A maxim he frequently had in his mouth was this, 
© That the ſatisfaction derived from revenge, was 
* only momentary; but that which is to be 5 
3 from clemency,. laſts for « ever. . 


(066) 
XXI. They mentioned to him a nobleman, one 
of the principal Leaguers, whoſe virtues had not 
been able to diſarm him of his hatred towards him. 
«1 wiſh,” ſaid Henry, * to do him fo many fer. 
a 60 * vices, as to force him to love me.” | 


XXII. Henry did not think it neceſſary that the 
dignity of the crown ſhould extinguiſh in him the 
ſentiments of Nature. He was guided by her, and 
was never better pleaſed than when he could. yield 

| himſelf up to her ſoft impreſſions. At the tables 
of his friends, whom he loved to ſurpriſe, he uſed 
to give himſelf up to all the natural gaiety of his 
temper. He difrobed himſelf of majeſty; and 

condeſcended to become the agreeable companion. 

« A charming familiarity, a frankneſs, and pleaſant 

< way of joking, together with his bons mots,” ſays 

an ingenious 5 « made up the beſt 

60 part of their repaſts.” 


. 
„„ 
#38 


XXII. He would haye his children call him 
Papa or Father, and not Sir, which was the new 
faſhion introduced by Catherine de Medicis. He 
uſed frequently to join in their amuſements; and 
one day that this Reſtorer of France, and Peace- 

maker of all Europe, was going on all-fours with 
the dauphin, his ſon, on his back, an ambaſſador 
ſuddenly entered the apartment, and ſurpriſed him 
in this attitude. The Monarch, without moving 
from it, ſaid to him, « Monfeur Þ Ambaſſadeur. 
« have you any children?” . Yes, Sire,” replied 
he.—« Very well, then; I ſhall finiſh my race 
* round my chamber.” 


1 

XXIV. This Prince ſometimes amuſed himſelf 
with compoſing verſes. Who can help admiring 
that charming impromptu which he made on the 
Counteſs of Cleves, his aunt. Coming one day 
into her apartment, he found her tablets open, on 
on which De Noailles, who was in love with that 
e had written theſe words:— 


« Nul heur nul bien ne me contente 
« Abſent de ma divinitE.” 


Henry added theſe lines to them: 


« N'appelez pas ainſi ma tante | «74 _— 
« Elle ne trop Fhumanite.” 


XXV. But one of the beſt pieces attributed. 0 
Henry, and the leaſt known of them, is as follows. 


It is ſtill to be ſeen in the original hand- Vrin 


of this Prince: — | 


« Viens Aurore 
je t'implore 8 
Je ſuis gai quand je te vois, 
Et la Bergere 
Qui mi'eſt chere, 
Et vermeille comme toi. = 8 


II. 
Elle eſt blonde 
gans ſeconde, 
4 Elle a la taille à la main, 
« Sa prunelle 
« Etincelle, 
Comme Vaſtre du matin. 
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© De roſee 
c Arroſee, ; 
« La roſe a moins de fraichenr; . 
| « Une hermine 
« Eſt moin fine, 
“ Le lys a moins de blancheur, 
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. 
a D'ambroſie 
« Bien choſce 
« Hebe la nourit apart; 
Et fa bouche, 
4 Quand j'y touche, 
Ms parfume de nectar.“ 
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JIS gentleman having aſſerted, in the ſecond 
| park of his Treatiſe on Phyſiognomy, that ſhoe- 
makers have generally a ſickly appearance and weak 
conſtitutions, and that at Zurich, of twenty-four 
children born of parents exerciſing that profeſſion, 
ſeven only were boys, all the craft of that Place 
roſe up againſt him, about fix years ago, in a ris- 
tous manner. M. Lavater, finding it neceſſary to] 
quell the tumult as amicably as poſlible, declared 
Ui publicly that he had been miſtaken, for that the 
909 juſt proportion was twenty-eight males to thirty of 
* the other ſex. He begged, however, that the ſhoe- 
10 makers would permit him to ſtand god- father to 
all the males; and cher WY 8 0 his 
offer. | 


— — ———— — —⅛ * * 
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or THE LATE DUTCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


MR. Gray, the elegant author of the Elegy in 
Wa Country Church-Yard, being in London, before - 
his promotion to modern Hiſtory in the Univerſity 

of Cambridge, and when his circumſtances were fo 

crampt that he could indulge himſelf in very few 

gratifications, went with a friend to a private ſale 
of books, in which the lots were very large. A- 
mongſt the reſt there was a very elegant book-caſe, 
filled with an excellently choſen collection of the 
beſt, editions of the French claſſics, handſomely 
bound, the price one hundred guineas.. Mr. Gray 
had a great longing for this lot, but could not afford 
to buy it. The converſation between him and his 
friend was overheard by the Dutcheſs of North- 
umberland, who, knowing the other gentleman, 
took an opportunity to aſk who his friend was. 
She was told it was the celebrated Gray. Upon 
their retiring, ſhe bought the book-caſe and its 
contents, and ſent it to Gray's lodgings, with a 
note, importing that ſhe was aſhamed of ſending fo 
ſmall an acknowledgment for the infinite pleaſure 
ſhe had received in reading the Elegy in a Country 
Church-Yard—of all omers her favourite poem. 
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' OF CHARLES xn. OF SWEDEN. 


RELATED BY COUNT ALGAROTTI. 


| COURAGE and inflexible conſtancy formed 


the baſis of this Monarch's character. In his 
tendereſt years he gave inſtances of both. When 
he was yet ſcarce ſeven years old, being at dinner 


with the Queen his mother, and intending to give 


a bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 


hungry animal ſnapt too greedily at the morſel, 


and bit his hand in a terrible manner.. 'The wound 
bled copiouſly; but our young hero, without offer- 
ing to cry, or to take the leaſt notice of his mis- 
fortune, endeavoured to conceal what had happen- 
ed, leſt his dog ſhould be brought into trouble, and 
wrapped his bloody hand in the napkin. 

The Queen perceiving that he did not eat, aſked 
him the reaſon. He contented himſelf with reply: 
ing, * I thank you, madam, I am not hungry.” 

'They thought that he had been taken ill, and fo 
repeated their ſolicitations, But all was in vain, 
though the poor child was already grown pale with 
the loſs of blood. An officer, who attended at table, 
at laſt perceived it; for Charles would ſooner have 
died than betrayed his dos, as he knew Fw intended 
no injury. 


II. At another time, when he had the ſmall- 
pox, and his caſe appeared dangerous, he grew one 


E 

day very uneaſy in his bed, and 2 gentleman, who 

watched him, deſirous of covering him up cloſe, 

received from the patient a violent box on his ear. 
Some hours after, obſerving the Prince more calm, 

he entreated to know how he had incurred his 

diſpleaſure, or what he had done to have merited 

a blow. A blow,” replied Charles, „ don't 
« remember any thing of it. I remember, indeed,- 
« that I thought myſelf in the battle of Arbela, 

« fighting for Darius, where I gave Alexander a 
« blow which brought him to the ground.” 


III. Charles, who ſometimes traverſed the great- 
eſt part of his kingdom without any attendants, in 
one of his rapid courſes, once underwent an adven- 
ture ſingular enough. Riding poſt one day, all 
alone, he had the misfortune to have his horſe fall 
dead under him. This might have embarraſſed an 
ordinary man, but it gave Charles no ſort of uneaſi- 
neſs. Sure of finding another horſe, but not equally 
o of meeting with a good ſaddle and piſtols, he 
ungirds his horſe, claps the whole equipage on his 
wn back, and thus accoutred, marches-on to the 
next inn, which, by good fortune, was not far off. 
Entering the ſtable, he there found a horſe en- 
tirely to his mind; ſo, without farther ceremony, 
ic clapped on his ſaddle and houſing with great 
ompoſure, and was juſt going to mount, when 
he gentleman who owned the horſe was apprized 


df a een 8 going to ſteal his property out of ws 
able. 


bluntly, how he preſumed to meddle with hi 


which was his uſual cuſtom, „I took the horſe 


came up, and teſtified that ſurpriſe which wa 


His aſtoniſhment, however, was ſoon diſſipated by 


Charles s life, is worthy to be known, which is, 


Lutherans, are l to the n to take the 


* 


1 
Upon aſking the King, whom he had never ſeen, 


horſe, Charles coolly replied, ſqueezing in his lips 


« becauſe I wanted one; for you ſee,” continued he, i 
« If I have none, I ſhall be obliged to carry the 
« ſaddle myſelf,” 

This anſwer did not ſeem at all atiafaQtory to the 
gentleman, who inſtantly drew his ſword. In thi 
the King was not much behind hand with him and 
to it they were going, when the guards by this time 


natural, to ſee arms in the hands of a 2 againſt 
his King. | 

Imagine whether the gentleman was leſs ſurpriſ 
ed than they, at his unpremeditated diſobedience, 


10 


the King, who, taking him by the hand, aid, 
« Thou art a brave fellow! and I will take care thou 
« ſhalt be provided for.” | 

This promiſe was afterwards fulfilled; 65 the 
King made him a ae | ; 


40 


IV. A certain particular, in the anecdotes off 


that he ſometimes recommended to the chaplains 
of his army, in the ſermons which, among the 


following text: | 
Manke in vocations in qua wocati . 


*. 
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or KING WILLIAM. | 


KING William cy invited chi Earl of em 
broke to one of his parties, was told that his Lord- 
{hip was quarrelſome in his cups. He laughed and 
ſaid, he would defy any man to quarrel with him, 
as long as he could make the bottle go round.— 
What was foretold, however, happened; and Lord 
Pembroke was carried from the room and put to 
bed. When told next morning what he had done, 
he haſtened to the palace, and threw himſelf upon 
his knee. No apologies,” ſaid the King; « I was 
« told you had no fault in the world but one, and 
« Tamglad to find it is true; for I do not like your 
« faultleſs people.” Then taking him by the hand, 
he added, & make not yourſelf uneaſy, theſe acci- 
« dents, over a bottle, are nothing among friends.“ 


OF ''HE LATE DUKE OF Wen 


WIEN the Duke of Rutland was bes at Eton. 
College, a difpute aroſe between the head-maſter 
and the boys, on account of ſome ſeverity practiſ- 
ed by che former, and was carried to ſuch a height, 
that a greater part of the latter had ſeceded—quit- - 
ted the college, and took their poſt at the well 
known inn then belonging to Mr. March, at Maid- 
nhead bridge. The diſcipline of the ſchool was 


4 o 14 IS | 
_—_ 


now at an end; a the maſters had no better meang 
of bringing back the run-aways than by ſending 


ſchool, the Marquis would come down himſelf, 


determination,” replied his Lordſhip,—* he would 


 Poſed; and though Lord Granby pretended to be 


Was repulſed by an army {ſuperior to his own, he 


( 74 ) 


» 4 Am on 


expreſſes to the parents of the ringleaders, in order 
that they might employ their authority to reduce 
them to obedience. The late noble Marquis of 
Granby was applied to among the reſt, and he im- 
mediately diſpatched his own gentleman with a ſe: 
vere reproof to his ſon, and a peremptory order to 
return to college. The young Lord diſdained all 
obedience, and the paternal miniſter did not ſpare 
paternal threats, which he concluded by aſſuring 
him, “ that if he did not immediately go back to 


and force him thither.“ If that is my father's 


do well to bring his regiment of blues along with 
him.” —The general diſturbance was ſoon com- 


very angry with his ſon, he always related this ac. 
count of his boy's ſpirit with great glee to himſelf, 


* 


— 
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OF ALFRED, KING OF BRITAIN. 


WHEN the illuſtrious Alfred, king of Britain, 


was obliged to ſubmit to the wretched neceſſity of 
the times. Accordingly he aſſumed a diſguiſe the 
moſt likely to conceal himſelf; and after having pro- 
perly diſpoſed of his family, and ſettled a methoſ 


1 

6f communication with ſome truſty friends, he e en 
gage d himſelf in the ſervice of his own cow-herd. 
The wife of the herdſman was ignorant of the rank 
of her royal gueſt, and ſeeing him one day buſy by 
the fire-fide in trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
defired him to take care of fome cakes that were 
baking at the fire, while ſhe was employed in other 
domeſtic affairs: but Alfred, whoſe thoughts were 
otherwiſe engaged, forgot the cakes; and the wo- 
man, on her return, finding them burnt, chid the 
king very ſeverely, telling him, that he was always 
willing enough to eat her hot-cakes, though he was 
negligent in turning them. The patient prince en- 
treated her pardon, and promiſed to be more Cares 
ful for the Tucure.. | . 


> 


3 a . ; | "__ l 
OF JUDGE JEFFERYS, 


AT a conteſted election for a member to ſerye 
in Parliament for the town of Arundel, in Suſſex, 
Government ſtrenuouſly interfered, and that ſo o- 
penly, as to ſend Sir George Jefferys, then Lord 
Chancellor, with inſtructions to uſe every method 
to procure the return of the Court Candidate. On 
the day of election, in order to intimidate the elec- 
tors, he placed himſelf on the hüſtings, cloſe by 
the Returning Officer, the Mayor, who had becn an 
attorney, but was retired from buſineſs, with an 
awple fortune and fair character. This Officer well 

G 2 | 


(76) 
knew the Chancellor, but for prudential reaſons 
acted as if he was a ſtranger both to his perſon and 
rank. In the courſe of the poll, that Magiſtrate, 
who ſcrutinized every man before he admitted him 
to vote, rejected one of the Court party; at which 
Jefferys riſing in a heat, after ſeveral indecent re- 
flections declared the man ſhould poll; adding, « I 
am the Lord Chancellor of this realm.” The Mayor, 
regarding him with a look of the higheſt contempt, 
replied, * Your ungentleman-like behaviour convin- 
ces me it is impoſſible you ſhould be the perſon you 
pretend; were you the Chancellor, you would know 
that you have nothing to do here, where I alone 
preſide; then turning to the Crier, « Officer!” ſaid 
he, turn that fellow out of the court. His com- 
mands were obeyed without heſitationz the Chan- 
cellor retired to his inn, in great confuſion; and the 
election terminated i in fayour of the popular candi- 
date. In the evening, the Mayor, to his great ſur- 
priſe, received a meſſage from Jefferys, deſiring 
the favour of his company at the inn; which he 
declining, the Chancellor came to his houſe, and, 
- being introduced to him, made the following com- 
pliment: “ Sir, notwithſtanding we are in different 
intereſts, I cannot help revering one who ſo well 
knows, and dares ſo nobly execute, the law; and 
though I myſelf was ſomewhat degraded thereby, 
you did but your duty. You, as I have learned are 
independent; but you may have ſome relation who 
is not ſo well provided for: if you have, let me have 
the pleaſure of preſenting him with a conſiderable 


N 


wace i in my gift, juſt now vacant.” Such an offer, 
and ſo handſomely made, could not fail of drawing” 
the acknowledgments of the party to whom it was: 
made: he, having a nephew in no affluent circum- 
ſtances, named him to the Chancellor, who imme- 
diately ſigned the neceſſary inſtrument for his ap- 
pointment to a very lucrative and auen em- 
pioyment. | 8 


OF THE LATE DUKE oy 


wa 
7 
NT 


THE Duke of „going one morning to 
call on Mr. G „his lay wer, who had chambers 
in the Temple, coun him under the hands of his 
barber. : Throwing himſelf, therefore, into a chair, 
he took up a pamphlet, which lay on the table before 
him, and amuſed himſelf with ſkimming the pages 
of it till Hone had finiſhed his operation upon Mr. 
G——'s face. The Duke, then, having laid down 
the rainghlaty and ſtroked. his chin, ſtarted up and 
ſaid to Hone, « 3 friend, get your things 
ready to ſhave me.” He, accordingly obeyed the 
Duke with alacrity Hens no ſtranger to his Grace's . 
perſon) and ſhaved him to his ſatisfaction. The 
Duke, then having wipped his face, and replaced, 
his wig before the glaſs, put his hand into his 
pocket; but drawing it out again haſtily, expreſſed 
no ſmall uneaſineſs becauſe he had no money to pay 
for the removal of his beard. | 
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(78) 


4 O, and pleaſe your Grace,” ſaid Hone, ſimper- 


ing, © it is no matter, your Grace is very welcome.” 
« Yes, but it is though,” replied the Duke, I hate 
to be in debt—therefore come—ſit. down. in that 
chair, and I will ſhave. you, and then we ſhall be 
even,” (winking at the ſame time to Mr. G ) 


Hone looked rather fooliſh; and made ſome auk- 


ward ſpeeches; but they were of no ſervice to him. 
The Duke was peremptory, ſo down he at. 

The Duke went to work with much mock ſo- 
lemnity; and having ſacrificed the poor. fellow's face 
in ſuch a manner as to make him a frightful figure, 
cried, © There, friend, now I am out of debt,” 
and ran down ſtairs laughing ready to burſt his 


| fides. However, not being an ill-natured, though 


a very whimſical man, he clapped a piece of money 
into Hone's hand before he left the room, which 


would, he imagined, make ſufficient amenJs for 


any diſquietude he might feel from the temporary 
demolition of his beauty. Hone was fair and broad- 
viſaged, and made a comely appearance; but he 
was a coxcomb: the Duke, therefore, was probably 
urged by a defire to mortify his vanity a little, by 


Playing of a ſtroke of waggery peculiar to himſelf. 


OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 


A Quack Doctor, who died poſſefſed of fome 
thouſand pounds, at P-——y M, in 
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Monmouthſhire, a few years ſince, was one of the 
moſt innocent offenders in phyſic, and impoſers on 
mankind, that ever practiſed tlie art of healing. 

The reputation of this man's ſkill was ſuch, that 
from every part of Wales, and many parts of Eng- 
land, he was viſited by his patients: for, like the 
Mountain-Doctors in Switzerland, he never ſtirred 
from home! Directly oppoſite to the Doctor's habi- 
tation was a tolerable Welch inn, where the pa- f 
tient's put up, and as the Doctor ſeldom was at 
leiſure to be conſulted till the day after their arri- 
val, the hoſt and hoſteſs (arch people enough, and 
intereſted too in the Doctor's ſucceſs) were pretty ,, 
well acquainted with the diſorder of the patients, 
and from what cauſe they aroſe: if, for inſtance, a 
good woman had fallen down flairs, the Doctor at 
firſt view knew ſhe had been hurt by a fall; and as 
people are always willing to give a full and particu- 
lar account of what ails them, and all how and about 
it, the Doctor was ſeldom at a loſs to gueſs at their 
diſorder, and never at any to adminiſter the remedy. 

Many of his patients made long journies: and no 
doubt but exerciſe, change of air, and the confident 
aſſurances of a perfect cure, often had good effects: 
but as we are all mortal, (as the old woman ſaid, 
when a parcel of rogues were paſſing by her to the 
gallows,) the Doctor, himſelf, in the prime of life, 
and height of practice, was taken ill, and died in a 
few days; and though the writer of this had never 
taken any of his phyſic, he had often admired the 
neatneſs. of his ſhop; all the drawers (for it was a 
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(8 
bottleleſs ſhop) were nicely painted, and the medi. 
cinal contents announced in alphabetical order. 

After his death, he had the curiolity to vilit this 
magazine of animal magnet! mn, where to his great 
ſurpriſe, and much to the honour of the departed 
Eſculapius, he found only two drawers that were 
openable, one of which contained a large quantity of 
cream of tartar; the other, then empty, was his 
money drawer; and it appeared that all his patients 
were furniſhed from the ſame ſingle drawer; and 

that all his fortune had paſſed through the other. 
This man was, however, too good to do any 

harm. Cream of tartar could hurt none. 
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OF BISHOP HOUGH. | 


' DOcTroR Hough, ſome time ſince Biſhop of 
Worceſter, who was as remarkable for the evenneſs 
of his temper, as for many good qualities, having 
. a good deal of company at his houſe, a gentleman 
. preſent deſired his Lordſhip to ſhew him a curious 
4 wWeather-glaſs, which the Biſhop had lately pur- 
— chaſed, and which coſt him above thirty guineas. 
The ſervant was accordingly deſired to bring it, 
who, in delivering it to the gentleman, accidentally 
let it fall, and broke it all to pieces. The company 
were all a little deranged by the accident. 
Be under no concern, my dear Sir, ſays the 
Biſhop, ſmiling, ©] think it is rather a lucky omen: 


Can). 


ve have hitherto had 2 dry feaſony and I hope we 
ſhall have ſome rain, for I proteſt I do not remem- 
ber èver to have ſeen the 21 ſo low.” 


1 1 5 
o A YOUNG PRINCE. 


IN the reign of Charles II. an Italian Envoy in- 
formed his Majeſty, that a.young Prince in Italy, 
having married beneath himſelf, had retired into 
England, and that his friends requeſted he might 
be ſcarched for, and ſent back as ſoon as poſſible. 

The Prince hearing of it, made himſelf known or: 
to the King, acquainting him that he lived twenty- 
hve miics from town, in a country vetreat, with his 
beloved Jacintha; and, if his Majeſty would afford. 
him his protection, he ſhould be happier there than 
in the poſſeſſion of a crown. 

The King put a ſtop to any farther ſearches of 
the Envoy, and the enamoured Prince lived un- 
known with his Jacintha till their deaths, which 5 
happened within fix monte of one another. 


: 9 — 


or MR. STERNE, 


MR. Sterne bing] in company with three or four 


clergymen, was relating a circumſtance which hap- 
mn to him at York. 


(99). 

After preaching at the cathedral, an old woman, 
whom he obſerved fitting on the pulpit ſtairs, ſtopt 
him as he came down, and begged to know where 
ſhe ſhould have the honour of hearing him preach 
the next Sunday. Mr. Sterne having mentioned 
the place where he was to exhibit, found her ſitu- 
ated in the ſame manner on that day; when ſhe put 
the ſame queſtion to him as before. 

The following Sunday he was to preach four 

miles out of York, which he told her; and to his 
great ſurprife, found her there tod; and, that the 
ſame queſtion was put to him as he deſcended from 
the pulpit. On which, adds he, I took for my 
tert theſe words, expecting to find my old woman 
as before: I will grant the requeſt of this pare 
widow; left by her 'often coming, ſhe weary me?” 
One of the company immediately replied, „Why, 
Sterne, you omitted the moſt applicable part of the 
paſſage, which is, . Though I neither fear God nor 
regard man.“ This unexpected retort ſilenced the 
wit for A whole evening. 


y 


OF THE DUTCHESS OF KINGSTON, 


THIS Lady was always remarkable for having a 
very high ſenſe of her own dignity: being one day 
_ detained in her carriage by a cart of coals that was 
unloading in a very narrow ſtreet, ſhe leans with 
beth her arms upon the door, and aſked the fellow, 


( 83) 


« How dare you, Sirrah, to ſtop a woman of quality 


in the ſtreet?” -e Woman of quality!” (replied the 


man.) “ Yes, fellow, (rejvined her Grace) don't . 
you ſee my arms upon my carriage?” — Yes, 1.40 


indeed, (he en and a pair of dd W | 


arms they are.” 
OF A GASCON. 


A Gascon, who had been for ſome years in the 
ſervice of Lewis XIV. obtained from the King a 
gratification of 1500 livres. He went immediately 
to be paid by M. Colbert; who, juſt at his coming, 
had fat down to dinner. Notwithſtanding, he 
paſſed boldly into the dining-room, and aſked who 
was Colbert?” I am the perſon (faid M. Colbert,) 
what would you be pleaſed to have?” © A trifle 
ſcarce worth mentioning,“ ſaid the other; « a ſmall f 
order of the King, for letting me have 1500 livres. 

M. Colbert, with great good-nature, and accord, 
ing to his uſual good-humour, deſired him to be 
ſeated at table, and partake of their fare, which the 
Gaſcon did without a ſecond invitation. After din- 


Per, he was directed by him to one of his clerks, 


who gave him a 1000 liyres. The Gaſcon ſaid there 
were 500 more coming to him. « Very true (ſaid the 
lerk), but fo much of the payment has been ſtop- 
ped for your dinner.” „ Odds-fis! (ſaid the Gaſ» 
ton) 500 livres for a dinner! I giyc but twenty ſoug 
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at the eating-houſe.” Well, then, if it be ſo, 
(replied the Gaſcon), here, take back all the money; 
what ſignifies my encumbering myſelf with a thou. 
ſand livres? To-merrow I'll bring here a friend to 
dine, and all will be paid,” Monſieur Colbert ad- 
mired the Gaſconade, had the officer paid the whole 
of his bill, and afterwards rendered him ſeveral 
good offices. N 


OF THE LATE MR, WHITEFIELD. 


ABOUT thirty years ago, the late famous Mr. 
George Whitefield uſed annually to viſit the city 
of Edinburgh, and by his popular mode of preach- 
ing allured great multitudes, eſpecially of the fe. 
male ſex, to attend his ſermons. The great obje& 
of his diſcourſes was to raiſe them to acts of bene. 
ficence; and as he had inſtituted a charitable femi- 
nary in Georgia, at Carolina, he was ftrenuous in 
his exertions to induce his audience to be liberal in 
giving alms for the ſupport of the hel leſs perſons 
he had there collected together. 

. Among his conſtant hearers was one Mrs. D, 
the wife of a brewer, in a ſmall line of buſineſs, in 
the Graſs-market, who had ſome difficulty to pro. 
vide funds for carrying on his affairs without embar- 
raſſment. He had no time to attend the daily ha- 

rangues of this ghoſtly orator; nor was he much 


pleaſed with the time his wife ſpent on theſe occy 


(85) 
ſions, and far leſs with the demands ſhe ſome. 
times made upon him for money to be given for 
charitable purpoſes. The diverſity of opinion be- 
tween the man and wife ſometimes produced family 
diſcord; and while the lady thought that the divine 
was little leſs than an angel from heaven, the huſ- 
band confidered him as no better than a pickpocket, 
who, under falſe pretexts, induced ſimple people 
to give away to others what was neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of their families; nor was he, when 
heated in the conteſt, and chagrined, at times, for 
want of money, at all ſcrupulous in expreſſing: 
without reſerve, the opinion he entertained of this 
ſuppoſed faint. | 

The wife who was of a warm diſpoſition, though 
not deftitute of ſenſe, was much irritated at theſe 
r-ſleCtions, and thinking they proceeded entirely 
from the worldly-mindedneſs of her huſband, felt 
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92 a ſtrong inclination to indulge her propenſity to be- 
wal nevolence by every means that ſhould fall in her 
n way. To get money from her huſband avowedly 
Un for this purpoſe, ſhe knew was impoſſible; but ſhe 
ons reſolved to take it, when ſhe could find an oppor- 
tunity. 
ot While ſhe was in this frame of mind, her huſ- 
8 band, one morning, as he ſat writing at his deſk, was 
pro- ſuddenly called away, and intending to return in 2 
bar. very ſhort time, he did not ſhut his deſk. His wife 
ha- thought this too favourable an opportunity to be o- 
uch mitted, and opening the ſhutter where ſhe knew 
ccꝭ- 


the money was, ſhe ſound about twenty-five guineas, 
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ich the huſband had provided to pay for fome 
barley he had lately bought. From this ſhe took 
ten pieces, and left every thing elſe as before; nor 
did the huſband on _ return, ” n mw notice of 
1 FEET. {O19 18 

She was now very anxious to * this money 
properly diſpoſed of, and with that view dreſſed 
Herſelf in great haſte. Having wrapped the pieces 
an a bit of paper, ſhe took them in her hand to go 
gut; but as ſhe paſſed a mirror, ſhe obſerved ſome- 
thing about her head- dreſs that required to be ad- 
juſted, and putting the money on a bureau under 
the mirror, ſhe ſpent a little time in making the ne- 
ceſſary adjuſtment; and recollecting that ſhe had 
ſome neceſſary directions to give before ſhe went 
out, ſhe ſtepped haſtily into the ee vor that 
purpoſe without taking up the money. er wah 
Juſt at this nick of time the huſband \ came-into 
the room, and ſeeing ſomething on the top of the 
bureau, he took it up to examine it, and finding it 
to be gold, he immediately conjectured what was 
the truth. Without ſaying a word, however, he 
took out the guineas, and put an equal number of 
halfpence in their ſtead. Having left the paper to 
appearance, as he found it, he went out again, 
The wife, upon hearing her huſband go out of the 
| room, was in great fear that he had diſcovered her 
treaſure, and returned with great anxiety to ſearch: 
for it; but ſecing it happily juſt as ſhe had left it, 
al haſtily ſnatched it * without Jooking at i 
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#id went directly to the lod gings of Mr. Wiegel 
to diſpoſe of it. 

When ſhe arrived, ſhe found laune at 3 re 
a happy woman was ſhe! Having introduced her- 
ſelf, by telling him how much ſhe had been benes 
fited by his pious inſtructions, &c. which he return- 
ed with ready politeneſs, ſhe expreſſed her regret 
that ſhe had it not in her power to be as ſhe could 
wiſh; but (he hoped he would accept in good part 
the mite ſhe could afford to offer him, on their ac» 
count; and with many profeſſions of a charitable 
diſpoſition, and thanks for the happineſs ſhe had 
derived from attending his diſcourſes, ſhe put in 
8 hands the rs and an her leave, ts 
— in his e ar Rs looking at it, made... 
proper acknowledgments to her, and . on her 
to the door. 

He was no ſooner, hates, ae — be took 
it out to examine the contents, and finding it only 
copper, and comparing the ſum, with the appear-. 
ance of the perſon who gave it, he inſtantly ima- 
gined it muſt have been given with an intention to 
affront him; and with this prepoſſeſſion on his 
mind, he haſtily opened the door, and called the 
lady back. This ſummons ſhe quickly - obeyed. 
On her return, Mr. Whitfield aſſuming a grave tone 
and ſtern manner, told her that he did not expect 
ſhe could have the preſumption to offer to affront 


him; and holding out the Wannen alked whey 


Hz 
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ſhe could mean by offering him ſuch a an trifle 
as that. 
The lady, who was very e certain ſhe had put 800 
3nto that paper, and recollecting that ſhe had often 
Heard him called a cheat and impoſter, immedi. 
ately concluded that he himſelf had put the half. 
Pence in place of the gold, and made uſe of this 
pretext. to extort more from her; and fell upon 
him moſt cruelly, telling him ſhe had often heard 
him called a ſwindler and a raſcal, but till now ſhe 
Had never believed it. She was certain ſhe had 
given him ten guineas out of her hands, and now 
he pretended he had got only as many halfpence; 
nor did-ſhe leave him till ſhe had given him a very 
full complement of abuſe, She then went home 
às faſt as ſhe could; and had a much better opinion 
ef her huſband's diſcernment and ſagacity ever at · 
- terwards. 
He kept his ſecret, and till her dying day ſhe 
made a good wife to him, nor did ſhe ever again 
go after field preachers of any ſort. 


— — — — 
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OF CLEOMEN ES, 


a cixOMENES, King of Sparta, when labour 
ing under misfortunes, was adviſed to kill himſel 
by one of his attendants, who ſet off the propoſal 
with that ſpecious colouring, which the imbecility 
of an oppreſſed mind i is apt to miſtake for argu- 
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ment. “ Thinkeſt thou, wicked man,” replied 


| Cleomenes, © to ſhew thy fortitude, by ruſhing 


upon death, a refuge always eafily. to be had, and 
every man has open to himſelf ? 

Better men than we are, either by the fortune 
of arms, or overpowered by numbers, have left the 
field of battle to their enemies. But the man, who 
gives up the conteſt, in order to avoid pain and ca- 
lamity; or, from a flaviſh regard to the praiſe or 
cenſures of men, is overcome by his own cowardice. 
If we are to ſeek for death, that death ought to be 
in action, not in the deſerting of action. It argues 
baſeneſs to live or to die by ourſelves. By adopting 
your expedient, all that we can gain is, to get rid 
of our preſent difficulties without either glory to 
ourſelves, or benefit to our country. In hopes then 
that we ſhall ſome time or other be of ſervice to 
our country; both you and I are bound to N 
our lives.“ 


OF DR. JOHNSON. 


MR. Garrick was onee preſent with Dr. Johnſons 


at the table of a nobleman, where amongſt other 


gueſts, was one of whoſe near connections ſome 
diſgraceful anecdote was then in circulation It 
had reached the ears of Johnſon, who, after din- 
ner, took an opportunity of relating it in his moſt 


acrimonious manner. 
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Garrick, who ſat next him, pinched his arm, 


and trod upon his toe, and made uſe of other 


means to interrupt the thread of his narration, but 
all was in vain. The Doctor proceeded, and when 
he had finiſhed the ſtory, he turned gravely round 
to Garrick, of whom before he had taken no no- 
tice whatever. —* Thrice (ſays he) Davy, you have 


trod upon my toe; thrice have you pinched my 


arm; and now if what I have related be a falſe- 
hood, convict me before this company.” 
Garrick replied not a word, but frequently de- 


clared afterwards, that he never felt half ſo much- 


perturbation, even when he met bis father's ghoft. 
or MR. LOCKE. 


MR. Locke, having been introduced by Lord 
Shafteſbury to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Halifax; theſe three noblemen, inſtead of converſ- 
ing with the philoſopher, as might naturally have 
been expected, on literary ſubjects, in a very ſhort 
time ſat down to cards. Mr. Locke, after look- 
ng on'for ſome time, pulled out his pocket-book, 
and, began to write with great attention, One of 


the company obſerving this, took the liberty of 


aſking him what he was writing. | 

& My Lord,“ ſays Locke, «I am endeavouring, 
as far as poſſible, to profit by my preſent ſituation; 
for having wa'ted with impatience for the honour 


„ et oo Vo 


(9) „ 
of being in company with the greateſt geniuſes of 
1 the age, I thought I could do nothing better than 


t to write down your converſation; and indeed, I 
n have ſet down the ſubſtance of what you have ſaid 

d for this hour or two.” 

. This well-timed ridicule had its deſired effectz 

fe and theſe noble men, fully ſenſible of its force, im- 
I! mediately quitted their play, and entered into a 

e- converſation more rational, and better ſuited to the 


dignity of their characters. 
ch — 0 — 
OF A BRITISH CAPTAIN. 


SOME years ago, a commander of one of his 


Majeſty's ſhips of war, being ſtationed at Boſton, 
had orders to cruiſe from time to time, in order to 


rd protect our trade, and diſtreſs the enemy. It hap- 
rd pened unluckily that he returned from one of his 
or cruiſes on a Sunday; and, as he had left his lady at 


ve Boſton, the moment ſhe heard of the ſhips arrival, 
It ſhe haſtened down to the water- ſide, in order to re- 
k- ceive him. The Captain on landing, embraced 
ok, her with tenderneſs and affection. This, as there. 
of were ſeveral ſpectators by, gave great offence, and 
of was conſidered as an act of indecency, and a flagrant 


profanation of the ſabbath. The next day, there- 
fore, he was ſummoned before the Magiſtrates, who, 
with many ſevere rebukes and pious REY 
ordered him to * 5 as : 
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( 92 ) | 
The Captain ſtifled his indignation and reſent- 
ment as much as poſſible; and as the puniſhment 


from the frequency of it, was not attended with 
any degree of ignominy or diſgrace, he mixed with 


the beſt company, was well received by-them, and 
they were apparently good friends. 
At length the time of the ſtation expired, and 


he was recalled. He went, therefore, with ſeem. 
ing concern, to take leave of his worthy friends; 


and that they might ſpend one more happy day to- 
gether before their final ſeparation, he invited the 


principal Magiſtrates and Select Men to dine with 


Him on board his ſhip upon the day of his depar. 
ture. They accepted the invitation, and nothing 
could be more joyous and convivial than the enter- 
tainment which he gave them. . 

At length the fatal moment arrived that was to 
ſeparate them. The anchor was apeak, the fails 


were unfurled, and nothing was wanting but the 
ſignal to get under way. The Captain after taking 


an affectionate leave of his worthy friends, accom- 


panied them upon deck, where the Boatſwain and 


crew were ready to receive them. He there thank- 
ed them afreſh for the civilities they had ſhewn 
him, of which, he ſaid, he ſhould retain an eter- 


nal remembrance; and to which he wiſhed it had 


been in his power to have made a more adequate 


return. One point of civility only remained to be 
_ adjuſted: between them, which as it was in his 


power, ſo he meant moſt fully to recompence them. 


He then reminded them of what had paſſed, and 


n 

ordered the crew to pinion them, had them brought, 
one by one, to the gangway, where the Boatſwain 
ſtripped off their ſhirts, and with a cat of nine fails, 
laid on the back of each forty ſtrips, ſave one. They 
were then, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of 
the crew, ſhoved into their boats; and the Captain, 


bees mw — * = 


immediately getting under way, failed for England, 

5 | en 3535 

| | . 

e or daun THE corsa. 

h | 

Fo EDWARD Se Contelior, « one edy Mi on \ his 

8 bed, obſerved a perſon (who thought him aſleep, ) 

Fo take ſome money out of his caſket, With which he 
went off; he ſoon returned, and retreated with a 

to I ſecond booty. On his making a third attempt, 

ls Be as- quick as you can,” ſaid the King, for 

be ſhould Hugoline (the King's Chancellor, ) catch you, 

ng you will loſe all you have got, and be hanged into 

n· the bargain.“ The Chancellor coming ſoon after, 

nd was greatly concerned at the robbery; « Regard it 

k- not,” ſaid the King, * the man who has it, wanted 

In it more than we.“ 

r- 1 
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OF TWO SAILORS. 


5 Two ſailors (one Iriſh the other Engliſh) agreed 
nd reciprocally to 1 care of each other, in caſe a | 


RE 


a either's being wounded in an Gion then about to 
commence. It was not long before the Engliſh. 
man's leg was ſhot off by a cannon-ball; and, on his 
calling to Paddy to carry him to the Doctor, ac. 
cording to their agreement, the other very readily 
com plied; but he had ſcarcely got his wounded 
companion on his back, when a ſecond. ball firuck 
off the poor fellow's head. Paddy, who, through 
the noiſe and diſturbance common in a ſea engage- 

ment, had not perceived his friend's laſt misfortune, 
continued to make the beſt of his way to the Sur- 
geon. An officer obſerving him with a headleſs 
trunk upon his ſhoulders, . aſked where he was go- 
ing? « To the Doctor,“ ſays Paddy. The Doc- 
tor,” ſays the Officer why, you blockhead, the 
man has loſt his head.” On hearing this, he flung 
the body from his ſhoulders, and looking at it very 
attentively, „By my own ſhoul,” ſays he, © he 
told me it was his leg.” _ 


8 


or WILLIAM RUFUS. 


_ WHILE two Monks equally in favour with Wil- 
liam Rufus were. toſſing up for a vacant abbacy, 
the King obſerving a third ſtanding at a diſtance, | 
ſaid to him, « What wouldeſt thou give to be an 
| Abbot?” « Nothing,” replied the Monk; '« when l 
took this habit, I forſwore all worldly wealth.” 
% By St. Luke's face,” ſaid the King, * thou art 
the worthier to be one; and fo thou ſhalt.” 
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OF SCIPIO AFRICANUS THE YOUNGER. 


IHE younger © Boigls Afcicanus billy directed | 
by the will of his grandfather, to pay to his two 
zunt's between eleven and twelve thouſand pounds, 
at three different times, paid the whole ſum to a 
banker, for their uſe, upon the expiration of the 
time fixed on for the firſt payment: Tiberius Grac- 
chus and Scipio Naſica (huſbands to the two Ladies) 
told him, they imagined he had miſtaken, as he 
had three years allowed by the laws for the pay- 
ment of the whole ſum, True,“ ſaid Africanus; 
« I know well what the laws allow, and it is pre- 
per they ſhould be obſerved with regard to ſtran- 
gers; but friends and relations ſhould. be aboyg | 
ſuch r nice diſtinctions. 1 5 
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or CYRUS THE GREAT, 


AFTER Cyrus the Great had, by a ſtratagem, 
1 ſurpriſed the King of Armenia, and all his family, 
lie 
CY) | 
ice, 
an 
nl 
th.“ 
art 


give to reſtore his Lady (whom he had lately marri- 
d) to her liberty? A thouſand lives, if I had 

them, replied the Prince. Cyrus, however, gave . 
hem all their liberty, after ſwearing them to be 
friends and allies to the Medes and Perſians. On 
eir return, while every one was praiſing the come 


e aſked Tigranes, the king's ſon, what he would 
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linefs and behaviour of the Perſian Prince, Tigranes 


replied the Prince, what elſe could command 
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aſked his wife, © what ſhe thought of the perſon 
and behaviour of Cyrus?” to which ſhe replied, 
ce ſne did not take much notice of him.” « No 


your. attention?” „ The man,” ſaid ſhe, “ who 
would give a thouſand lives to redeem me.” 


— | 

: { 

OF LORD BOLINBROKE. | 

5 8 | | 

THE famous Lord Bolinbroke being at Aix. la. 

chapelle, during the treaty of peace at that place, 

{at which time his attainder was not taken off,) was , 

aſked by an impertinent Frenchman, Whether he 7 

came there in any public character? « No, Sir, 

replied his Lordſhip; “ come like a French mini-. Will ; 

ter, with no character at all.” ; 

— e —— ( 

OF CATO. 

| | . t 

CATO being aſked how it happened, that he * 
had no ſtatues erected to him, whilſt Rome ws 

crowded. with thoſe of ſo many others, « I would 7 

rather,” anſwered he, « people ſhould 1nquye ſi 

b 


why 1 have them not, than complain chat J have.” 
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OF THE LATE DUKE OF HAMILTON, WITH RE. 
GARD TO KISSING THE POPE'S TOE. 


— 


RELATED BY DR. MOORE. 


BY the influence of example, and the pomp 
which ſurrounds the idol, I have, for ſome time 
paſt, been in danger of being ſeduced into idola- 
try; and lately I have actually bowed the knee to 
Baal, from mere wantonneſs. We are told, that 
to draw near to that Being, who ought to be the 
only obje& of worſhip, with our lips, while our 
hearts are far from him, is a mockery. \ Such dar- 
ing and abſurd hypocriſy I ſhall always avoid. But 
to have drawn near to him, who ought not to be 
an object of worſhip, with the lips only, while the 
heart continued at a diſtance, I hope will be con- 
fidered as no more than a venial tranſgreſſion. In 
| ſhort, I truſt, that it will not be looked on as a 
mortal fin in Proteſtants to have kiſſed the Pope's 
toe. If it ſhould, ſome cf your friends are in a 
deplorable way, as you ſhall hear. It is uſual for 
ſtrangers to be preſented to his Holineſs, before 
they leave Rome. The D-— of H, Mr. K., 

t he and myſelf, have all been at the Vatican together, 


waz upon that important buſineſs. Your young ac- 
yuld quaintance Jack, who, having now got a commiſ— 
uye lion in the army, conſiders himſelf no longer as a 
e. boy, deſired to accompany us. We went under 


the auſpices of a certain eccleſiaſtic, who uſually 
attends the Engliſh on ſuch occaſions. 5 
| I 


(98) | 
He very naturally concluded, that it would be 
moſt agreeable to us to have the circumſtance of 
kiſſing the flipper diſpenſed with. Having had 
ſome converſation, therefore, with his Holineſs, 
in his own apartment, while we remained in ano- 
ther room, previous to our introduCtion, he after. 


wards returfied, and informed us, that the Pontif, 


indulgent to the prejudices of the Britiſh nation, 
did not inſiſt on that part of the ceremonial, and 
therefore a very low bow, on our being preſented, 
was all that would be required of us. 

. A bow!” cried the D of H——; « ] 
ce ſhould not have given myſelf any trouble about 
« the matter, had 1 ſuſpected that all was to end 


&« in a bow. I look on kiſſing the toe as the only 


« amuſing circumſtance of the whole. If that is 
« to be omitted, I will not be introduced at all. 
4 For if the moſt ludicrous part is left out, who 


& would wait for the reſt of a farce?” 


This was a thunderſtroke to our negociator, who 
expected thanks, at leaſt, for the honourable terms 


| he had obtained; but who, on the contrary, found 


himſelf in the ſame diſagreeable predicament with 
other negociators, who have met with abuſe and 
reproach from their countrymen, on. account of 
treaties for which they expected univerſal applauſe. 
The D of H. knew nothing of the 


| treaty which our introducer had Juſt concluded, 


otherwiſe he would certainly have prevented the 
negociation. As I perceived, however, that our 


ber was mortified with the thoughts, tha 
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gll his labour ſhould prove abortive, 1 aid, that; 


although he had prevailed with his Holinefs td 
wave that part of the ceremonial, which his Grage 


thought ſo entertaining, yet it would unqueſtion- 


ably be ſtill more agreeable to him that the whole 
ſhould be performed to its utmoſt extent. This 
new arrangement, therefore, needed not be an obs 
ſtruction to our being preſented. 

The countenance of our conductor brightened 
up at this propoſal. He immediately uſhered us 
into the preſence of the ſupreme Pontiff. We all 


bowed to the ground. The ſuppleſt of the com- 


pany had the happineſs to touch the ſacred ſlipper 


with their lips, and the leaſt agile were within a 


few inches of that honour. As this was more 
than had been bargained for, his Holineſs ſeemed 
agreeably ſurpriſed, raiſed the D- with a 
ſmiling countenance, and converſed with him in 
an obliging manner, aſking the common queſtions, 


How long he had been in Italy? Whether he found 


Rome agreeable? When he intended to ſet out for 
Naples? —He faid ſomething of the ſame kind to 
each of the company; and, after about a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, we took our leave. 
Next day his Holineſs ſent his compliments to 
the D, with a preſent of two medals, one of 
gold, and the other of filver; on both of which 


the head of the Pontiff is very accurately engraved, 
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| or THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HE LATE KING or 
OF PRUSSIA. 


FREDERICK Ul. one of the greateſt. men 
that ever filled a throne, governed without mini- 
ſters; for thoſe who, under him, bore that name, 
did no more than copy and difpatch his orders. 
Every object of military and political government; 
every thing that related to finances, legiſlation, and 
commerce, was ſubject to his ſole direction and 
impulſe. As he was a great captain, a ſtateſman, 
a philoſopher, a poet, and author, he poſſeſſed all 

the qualities that lead to honour and power. Bold 
in his plans, which always ſucceeded, becauſe they 
were formed with wiſdom, and executed with dex- 
| terity,—ſuperior in the open field, —admirable in 
| the choice of his poſts and his order of battle,— 
rapid and accurate in his judgment, —valiant eyen 
to exceſs, —adored by his ſoldiers, —dreaded by his 
officers, —and ſure of the diſcipline and regularity 
of his troops; — he availed himſelf of the celerity of 
their manceuvres, to venture en ſudden and un« 
expected movements, 

It mull, at the ſame time, be hs that 
this prince was neither famous for conducting 
ſieges, nor for defending fortifications. The branch 
of the art of war, called offenſive, was that in 
Which he truly excelled. It was analogous to his 
character and genius. F | 
Though cautious in forming his plans 5 was 


* 
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almoſt raſh in the execution, His great objec and 
paſſion was to cruſh oppoſition at one ſtroke. He 
was too ſanguine in . the en of 
victory. 

When repulſed, he pare? his loſs whth an a- 
mazing celerity; for all his meaſures were the ef- 


fects of a plan laid aden to n for all 


contingencies. 


Frederick ſpoke all the Wenn trains with | 
elegance and grace. He was learned in almoſt all 
the ſciences. He was free fromygall prejudice, — 


appreciated a man by what he was, and not by what 
he believed, —believing himſelf little or nothing. 

Magnificent on certain occaſions, parſimonis 
ous from-principle, he rewarded nobly, but rarely; 
and had the-happy art of ſecuring the zeal and at- 
tachment of thoſe whoſe ſervices he ſtood in need 
of, not ſo much by laviſhing favours upon them, 
as by keeping them ene of a dene 
pence. 

His perſon was not graceful, though there was 
ſomething majeſtic in his air. His conſtitution was 
ſtrong and from his earlieſt youth he had been 


accuſtomed to hard labour, both of body and mind. - 


Though ſhort-fighted, his eyes were full of vivacity 
and fire, His dreſs was plain. He always wore 
his uniform, which was often old and dirty. When 
he was on horfe-back, he had a martial look; and 


. 5 


it was eaſy, even through the negligence of "wo 4 


parel, to diſtinguiſh the warrior. 
. Private life was remarkable for its unifor- 
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: mity. . He roſe always at four in the ſ ummer, and 


2 
He always ſlept without a night- cap, and neither 
uſed a night-gown nor flippers. As ſoon as he 


five in winter. He was dreſſed in two minutes, 


- was dreſſed, the adjutant of the firſt battalion of 


guards brought him a written liſt of all the perſons 


that were arrived at, or had ſet out from, Potſdam, 
and of every thing that had paſſed in the garriſon; 
after which the Monarch ſhut himſelf up in his 
cabinet, and applied to buſineſs alone, till ſeven, 
when he paſſed into another apartment. Here he 
found his chocolate ready, and all the letters that 
had been addreſſed to him, the day before, from 


Berlin, Potſdam, and his interior dominions. The 
foreign letters and diſpatches were arranged apart 


on another table. He read them all, - wrote hints 
or notes on the margin of thoſe that were to be an- 
ſwered by his Secretaries,—carried with him ſuch 
as he deſigned to anſwer himſelf, —and returned to 
his cabinet, where he did buſineſs with a particu- 
lar Secretary till nine o'clock. He then received 
the accounts and diſpatches of his three Secretaries, 
and read and ſigned the letters they had drawn up. 
At ten o'clock, the Generals that were about 
his perſon, were called ſucceſſively into his cabinet, 
where he talked with them politics, tactics, &c. 
and received thoſe to whom an audience had * 
previouſly granted, 

At eleven, he rode . on horſe· back to take the 
air; and three days of the week he went, at that 
hour, to the * rade: be reviewed the troops, made 


it 
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them go through their exerciſe, and e the 


neceſſary manceuvres. | 

When the King did not exerciſe bis troops, he 
went on horſe- back, or on foot, through the ſtreets 
of Potſdam, accompanied: by an ſingle page and an 
adjutant;—he viſited the buildings that were carry- 
ing on by his order;—he returned afterwards to 
Sans-ſouci, where he found his Generals, and thoſe 
whom he had invited to table, —he walked with 
them, till one o'clock, in the garden, when the 
weather was n and in the wo gallery, wk 
it rained. 

The dinner coniſted of 1 diſhes (the ſoup 
and bouilli not included) moon were emerge in 
one by one. 


It was generally the King who 8 and 5 = 


ed the company. Of the eight diſhes, four were 
dreſſed in the French manner, two in the Italian, 
and two particularly to the King's taſte. They 
were all ſuceulent and nice; and no wonder, for 
each diſh was dreſſed by a Teparate cook, who had 
his kitchen. apart. Hence the King's table, though | 
not magnificent, was very expenſive. 
The deſert confiſted chiefly of ſweet meats wid 
fruit; which latter article was provided with pe- 
culiar care, as the fruits of all countries, and all 
ſeaſons, appeared at the King's table; and the royal 
gardens contributed richly to this part of the repaſt. 
His Majeſty dined plentifully, and made the 
pleaſure laſt a good while. He drank at table a 
bottle of f burgundy, and ſome glaſſes of champaign. 


| ( 104 ) 
He fat at table until half an hour after threes and, 
during the deſert, he converſed and Jo with * 
. Generals. | 
None were dei to the King's table but 
Generals, Colonels, and ſome perſons whom his 
Majeſty liked particularly. Strangers were never 
admitted, except on court-days, which happened 
rarely; and never at Sans-ſouci, which Was the 
King's ordinary reſidence. | a 
After dinner, he withdrew into a wait; whore 
coffee was ſerved, and where he found the perſons 
who came thither by ſpecial orders; without which, 
no mortal, not even his own Wann approich- 
| ed that manſion. 
At five o'clock he diſmiſſed all the company, and 
retired into a cabinet, where his Privy-counſellon 
brought his Majeſty their anſwers to letters and 
diſpatches, which he read and ſigned. The an- 


ſwers were ſent off at ſix o'clock, and all was tranſ- 


acted with ſuch order and expedition, that the per- 
fon who wrote to the King, and put his letter into 
the proper office, was ſure to have an | anſwer in 
four and twenty hours. 

At ſix, all buſineſs was Gniſhed; and his Ma- 
jeſty ſoftened with muſic the cares of the empire, 
till ſeven. In ſummer, he walked with the Gene- 
rals till eight, and then bid them a good night. 
The King neither played nor hunted. His hours, 
after the concert in winter, were employed in hear- 


ing the new productions of literature read to him; 
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he eren ſometimes took the book out of the hand 
of his reader, and read aloud for half an hour. 5 

After this, he retired to his bed- chamber, where 
ang of his cooks (for the had ug maſter of hig + of 
hold, nor ſteward at Sans-ſouct) brought him 
hill of fare for the next day, with the price of each 
diſh, nay even of its ingredients, ne -on the 
margin. 

The King had altered what he dilliked, 8 
ſomething, elſe inſtead of the rejected diſh, exclaim- 
ed againſt the roguery of his .cooks, and aways. 


/ Dt cad 


. coneluded by paying the account as it ſtood. 
% He behaved, in the ſame way with all the ac · 


counts relative to his houſehold, ſtables, kitchen, 
liveries, & c. which, were preſented to him, and 
cleared monthly. When he ſaw them ſwelled be» 
ſond meaſure, he ſcolded like a rſs and pou lie 
a prince. _ . 
* After all theſe 3 1 were Gniſhed, I 
er. vent to bed, and joked a little with SR lei- 
lus, who talked him to fleep. 

The King had never any of the great ae of | 
the crown about his perſon, nor even his chamber- 
1 hin. Two pages, two horſemen of the corps called 
chaſſeurs de cheval, four of the light hunters (petits 
chaſſeurs,) four footmen, and two chamber huſſars 


0 compoſed. his whole houſehold. When he rode out, 
urs he had with him only a page, a hunter, and a groom, 
cn with a led horſe. He had neither coach nor car- 


: nage at Sans-ſouci, He went always on horls- 
him: | 
back, except in long journies. 
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- OF THE PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 


THE Princeſs of Pruſſia, having ordered ſome 
rich filks from Lyons, which pay a high duty at 
Stetin, the place of her reſidence, the cuſtom. 
houſe officer rudely arreſted them until the duties 
ſhould be paid. The Princeſs, incenſed, let him 
know that ſhe would ſatisfy his demands, and de. 
fired that he would come himſelf with the ſilks for 
that purpoſe. On his entrance into the apartments 
of the Princeſs, ſhe flew at him, ſeized the mer. 
cChandize, gave the officer two or three cuffs in the 
face, and turned him out of doors. The proud 
and mortified exciſeman, in a violent fit of reſent. 
ment, drew up a memorial, in which he com- 
plained bitterly of the diſhonourable treatment he 


had met with in the exerciſe of his office. The 


King, having read the memorial, and anſwered it 
as follows: 

The loſs of the duties belongs to my. account, 
„ The ſilks are to remain in the poſſeſſion of the 
 & Princeſs.—-The cuffs with him that received 

« them.—As to the ſuppoſed diſhenour, I cancel it 

1c at the requeſt of the complainant:—but it is of i 
46 ſelf null;—for the white hand of a fair lady cane 
« not poſſibly diſhonour the . of a cuſtons 
« houſe officer.” 

| (Signed) FREDERICE- 


"Beek, Nov. 30, METH 
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or His LATE PRUSSIAN MAJESTY'S ADMIRABLE 


PENETRATION. 


J. DURING the courſe of . war when the 
King was in Sileſia, the valet- de- chambre, i in whom 
he placed the greateſt confidence, was engaged, 
probably by a great reward, to poiſon him. The 
King, who was a phyſiognomiſt, perceiving one 
day that the valet trembled as he brought him his 
chocolate, looked ſtedfaſtly at him, and ſaid, « 2 
« know that you have been bribed to- poiſon me.” 
The man denied the fact; but the chocolate being 
given to a dog, killed him in two hours. The 
King was maſter enough of himſelf to check his 
reſentment}, and having obliged the unfaithful ſer- 
unt to diſcover to him the perſon who had ſeduced 
him, and the means which he had employed, he 
ſent the valet to Spandau, from whence he was ſet 
free a few years ago. | 


bis A Silefian nobleman, i in whom the King had 
placed a certain degree of confidence, formed the 
deſign of delivering him up to the Auſtrians, at a 
certain day and hour agreed upon with their Gene- 
ral; and the deſign was to be executed when the 
King went out to reconnoitre, eſcorted only by afew 
hunters, as was generally the caſe. The Baron's 
accomplice was the curate of the village where the 
King lodged, who informed the Auſtrian poſts of 
vlat paſſed. One day, when the King rode uf 
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FR reconnoitre, a hunter belonging to the Baron 
threw himſelf at his feet, and gave him a letter, 
which he had been ordered to carry to the curate, 
ſaying, Sire, I believe this letter contains ſome. 
« thing of conſequence to your Majeſty.” The 
King perceiving in the letter evident marks of the 
treaſonable plot, and having learned on examina 
tion, that there was really an ambuſcade in a place 
where he was to paſs, ſent a detachment of cavalry 
to ſeize upon the Baron. As the officer, who com- 


manded the detachment, knew nothing of the rex 


ſons of this arreſt, and the artſul Baron appeared to 
receive the King's order with tranquillity and good 
humour, and acted his part with dexterity and eaſe 
the officer allowed his priſoner to retire for a mo- 
ment to another apartment, which facilitated hi 


_ eſcape, as there was a window open, and a horſe 


ready to receive him. When the officer, on his re- 
turn without the priſoner, acquainted the King 
with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion, the latter did 


no more than ſay to him coldly: © Return to you 


4c corps—you're a clumſy fellow—TI'll employ you 
bc no more on ſuch an occaſion.” 


n 


A MEDICINAL ANECDOTE. 


A Gentleman of narrow circumſtances, whole 
health was on the decline, finding that an ingeniow 
phyſician occaſionally dropped into a coffec-houk 


rhok 


110u6 
vue 


ü 
that he frequented, not very remote from Lin- 
coln's-Inn, always placed himfelf vis-2-vis the 
Doctor, in the fame box, and made many indirect 


efforts to withdraw the Doctor's attention from the 
newſpaper to examine the index of his conſtitution, 
He at laſt ventured a bold puſh at once, in the fol- 


lowing terms: Doctor,“ ſaid he, « L have, for a 
« long time been very far from being well, and as 
« ] belong to an office, where I am obliged to at- 
tend every day, the complaints I have prove 
« very troubleſome to me, and I ſhould be glad to 
remove them.” The Doctor laid downhis paper, 


and regarded his patient with a ſteady eye, while 
he proceeded: I have but little appetite, and 


« digeſt what I eat very poorly;—1I have a ſtrange 
« ſwimming in my head,” &c. In ſhort, after 
giving the Doctor a full quarter of an hour's detail 
of all his ſymptoms, he concluded the ſtate of his 
caſe with a direct queſtion:—5 Pray, Doctor, what 
« ſhall I take?” The Doctor, in the act of reſum- 
ing his newſpaper, gave him the following laconic 
preſcription; —& Take; why, take advice?! 


OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH,” CONGREVE, BISHOP 
LATIMER, AND OTHERS. 


I. TOBACCO was firſt brought into repute in 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh. By the caution 
he took in ſmoaking it privately, he did not intend 
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_ it thould be copied. But fitting one day, in deep 


meditation, with a pipe in his mouth, he inadver- 
tently called to his man to bring him a tankard of 
ſmall-beer. The fellow, coming into the room, 
threw all the liquor into his maſter's face, and run. 
ning down ſtairs, bawled out, “ Fire! Help! Sir 
s Walter has ſtudied till his head is on fire, and 
the ſmoak burſts out at his mouth and noſe!” 


II. When Congreve was aſked by a court-lady, 
why, in his comedies, he made ſo free with the 
ſex, « Becauſe,” ſaid the Bard, I draw 11 chu. 
racters from Nature.” 


II. Dr. Hugh Latimer, one of the primitive 


reformers, was raiſed to the biſhoprick of Wor- 


ceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. It was the 


cuſtom of thoſe times for each of the biſhops to 


make preſents to the King of a purſe of gold, on 
New-year's-day. Biſhop Latimer went with the 
reſt of his brethren to make the uſual offering; but, 
inſtead of a purſe of gold, he preſented the King 
with a New Teſtament, in which was a leaf dou- 
bled down to this paſſage, « Whore-mongers and 
6c adulterers God will N 


IV. Two perſons af Naples having 0 to 


** for their portraits, which had been painted 


by Lucas Giordano, this artiſt reſolved to expoſe 
them to the public, with this e « I am 
here through want of money.” By this ſchems 
el * got his es 4k : | 


61113 
V. In England, as the titles of nobility are limit. 
ed, and cannot be uſurped by fictitious characters 
without detection, they confer a degree of conſi- 
deration upon the poſſeflor, far ſuperior to what is 
obſerred in foreign countries, where they are a- 
bundant to an extreme, and where every needy 
adventurer can aſſume them. A German Baron, 
in deriſion, once obſerved to a French Marquis; 


chat the title of Marquis was very common in 


France. „ 1, added he, laughing, „have a 
« Marquis. in my kitchen,” —« And I,“ retorted 
the Frenchman, who felt himſelf inſulted, „have 
« a German Baron in my ſtable.“ This repartes 
was particularly happy; it being well known that 
German: grooms are as common out of their own 
country, as are French cooks. It affords a juſt 
jeſſon too, againſt the folly,” as well as Coon | 
all national reflections: 6-342} bd e eee 


Vl. Pigale, the celebrated artifey who had lai 
by twelve louis d'ors for his journey from Lyons 
to Paris, ſeeing- one day a man, who was walking 
with viſible marks of deep-felt ſorrow in his coun- 
tenance, boldly. accoſted him, and aſked him; if 
he could any way relieve him.—“ Ah, Sir!” ex 
claimed the ſtranger, „ for want of ten louis, I 
« mult be dragged this evening to a dungeon, and 
© be ſeparated from a tender wife and numerous 
„family.“ (e Is that all?” replied the humane arts 
it. “Come along with me; I have twelve of them 


in my trunk, and they are all at your ſervice.” 
K 2 
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A friend, who met him by chance next day, aſked 
him whether he had relieved the diſtreſſes of a poor 
man, as was publicly reported at Lyons. « Ah, 
* mon ami!” ſaid Pigalle, “ what a delicious ſup. 
e per did I make laſt night, upon bread and cheeſe, 
cc with a family who bleſſed me at every mouthful 
e they ate, which was . . the tears of 
; 66 gratitude,” 


VII. Mr. das uſed to 8 that the para- 
ce diſe of an author was to compoſe;—his purgatory, 
« to read over and poliſh his compoſitions; and his 
| had a e Pani cnt 


VII. Margaret of Scotland, wife of Lewis XI. 
before he came to the. crown, happening to find 
Alain Chartier, one of the moſt learned and moſt 
deformed men of his time, aſleep, went up to him, 
and kiſſed him: but obſerving the people about her 
to be greatly ſurpriſed, the ſaid, „ It is not the 
„ man I kiffed, but the mouth that 1 0 Ro 
; 6 ek fine ſpeeches.” 


IX. The Princeſs Margaret of, Savoy, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, who governed the Low Countries for ſome 
time, during the reign of her nephew, Charles the 
Fifth, was not only the protectreſs of learning in 
her time, but diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her 
own genius. In her tender years ſhe was betrothed 
to Charles VIII. King of France; but that Prince 


(urg) 
1 having forſaken her for Anne of Bretagne, ſhe was 
a next betrothed to the Prince of Spam. In her 


h, voyage from the Low Countries to Spain, a ſudden 
pe tempeſt ariſing, the ſhip in which ſhe ſailed was in 


le, danger of being wrecked. In.that moment of ter- 

ul ror and danger the Princeſs compoſed the follow- 

of ing Epitaph for erf in the old French 5 that 
time. 

2 « Cy giſt Margot, la gente demoiſelle, 

Ty, «* Qu'eut deux maris, et fi mourut pucelle.“ 

"Re | Under this tomb is high-born Marg'ret laid, 


«Who had two huſbands, and yet died a maid?? _ 


(I, 

nd | bent 

oſt | OF nus, | 

m, 

er CYRUS be! ing reproached one day by Creefus for 
he his profuſion, a calculation was made to know how 
ed much his treaſure might have amounted, had he 


been more ſparing of it; 
To juſtify his liberality, Cyrus ſent 3 to 
he every, perſon he had particularly obliged, requeſting... 


Ng them to ſupply him with : as much MONey: a they 
me could advance. 

he When all theſe memorandums bad come to 1 
in tus, it appeared that the ſum total far ſurpaſſed the 
er calculation made by Cracſus. 

ed « I am not,” ſaid he, © leſs in love with © II 
ce than other Princes; but a better manager of them. 
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Yon fee at how low a price 1 have acquired many 
friends, and an invaluable treaſure. My money, 
at the ſame time, in the hands of theſe friends, is 


not leſs at my command er if l were in my 
treaſury.” | 


OF DR. BARROWBY. 


AT the time of the great conteſted election for 
Repreſentatives of the city and liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſter, 1749, when Lord Trentham and Sir George 
Vandeput were Candidates, the late Dr. Barrowby 
greatly intereſted himſelf in favour of the latter, 
who was put up to oppoſe the Court-party. At this 
period he had, for ſome weeks, attended the noted 
Joe Weatherby, maſter.of the Ben Johnſon's Head, 
in Ruffel-Street, who had been greatly emaciated 
by a nervous fever. During the Doctor's viſits, 
the patient's wife, not knowing that gentleman's 
attachment, had frequently exprefled her uneaſineſs 
that her dear Joe could not get up and vote for her 
good friend Lord Trentham. Towards the end of 
the election, when very uncommon means were 
uſed on both ſides ito obtain the ſuffrages of the 
people, the Doctor, calling one morning on his 
patient, to his great aftoniſhment found. him vp, 
and almoſt dreffed by the nurſe and her aſſiſtants. 
« Hey-day! What's the cauſe of this?” exclaimed 
Barrowby. Why would you get out of bed with: 
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out my direction? e Dear Doctor,“ ſays poor 
Toe, in broken accents, « I am going to poll 
« To poll!” replies the Doctor, with ſome warmth 
(ſuppoſing he was of the ſame opinion with his fair 
rib,) « going to the Devil, you mean! Why, do you 
know that the cold air may deſtroy you? Get to 


bed, man, get to bed as faſt as you can, or imme- 


diate death may enſue.” Ohl if that is the caſe, 
Sir,” returns the patient, in a feeble voice © to be 
ſure I muſt act as you adviſe me; but I love my 
country, Sir, and thought, while my wife was out, 
to ſeize this opportunity to go to Covent-Gardeit 
church, and vote for Sir George Vandeput.“ 
How, Joe! for Sir George?” « Yes, Sir: I wiſh 
him heartily well.” —« Do you?” fays the medical 
politician, « Hold! nurſe, don't pull off his ſtock- 
ings again. Let me feel his pulſe. Hey! very wellz 
a good firm ſtroke. Egad, this will do. You took 
the pills I ordered laſt night?”—« Yes, Doctorz 
but they made me very fick.” Aye, ſo mnch the 
better. How did your maſter leep, nurſe?” « Oh, 
charmingly, Sir.” « Did he? Well, if his mind 
be uneaſy about this election, he muſt be indulg- 
ed. Diſeaſes of the mind greatly affect thoſe of 
the body, Come, come, throw a great coat of 
a blanket about him. It is a fine day: but the 
ſooner he goes, the better; the fun will be down 
very early, Here, here, lift him up. Agad! a 
ride will do him good. He ſhall go with me to the 
buſtings in my chariot.” The Doctor was direct- 
ly obeyed, and poor Joe Weatherby was carried 


cis) 


in the chariot to the place of poll, where he 
gave his voice according to his conſcience; amidſt 
the acclamations of the people; and, two hours af- 
ter his phyſical friend had left him at- his own 
kouſe, abſolutely departed this life, and the Doc- 
tor was loaded with the reproaches of his beloved 
vie, and her friends of Gs Court-party.. 


; —— 0 


or THE LATE: DR. HOWARD? 


Tus late Dr. Herd of pleaſant memory, _—_ 


King: a brief with the pariſh officersof St. George's, 
Southwark, where he had been many years Rector, 
called among the reſt of the inhabitants, on-a gro- 
cer, with whom he had a running account; to pre- 
vent being firſt aſked for a ſettlement, inquiringif 
he was not ſome trille in his debt. On referring 
to the ledger there appeared a balance of ſeventeen 
ſhillings in favour of the tradeſman: the Doctor 


had recourſe to his pocket, and pulling out ſome 


halfpence, a little filver, and a guinea. Mr. Fig, 
eyeing the latter with a-depree of ſurpriſe, ex- 
claimed, «© Good God, Sir, way ſeem. to have got 
a flranger there!” ; 

Indeed I have, Mr. Fig,” - replied the wit, re- 
turning it very deliberately into his- pocket, and 
| —_ we part Te ſhall be better IT | 
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LEWIS. XIV. having w_ his Sa entrante Z 


into the city of Lyons, was harangued by one of the 
principal Magiſtrates, who paſſed for a man of ſenſe. 
But as it was the firſt time he had appeared in the 


royal preſence, his ſenſe was inſufficient to exempt 


him from that ſpecies of aukward embarraſſment, 
which is generally experienced on ſimilar occaſions, 

Though he had paſſed all the preceding night in 
ſtudying his ſpeech, when he approached he King, 
be found himſelf unable to utter a ſyulable. Hav- 
ing at length, however, recovered from his fears, 
he began his harangue, and faid many good things, 
to which his Soyereign liſtened with pieafurez but 
before he had got half through, an afs, which flood 
near the place, (et up a btaying, and, in ſhort, made 
ſuch a noiſe, that the King, not being able to hear 
the orator, exclaimed aloud Make that afs hold 


his tongue!” The attention of the Magiſtrate hay. 


ing been too much engroſfed by his own eloquence 
to take the ſmalleſt notice of the aſs, lie concluded 
that himſelf was the object of thoſe orders which 
he had juſt heard the King deliver in ſo peremptory 
a tone. This idea made him ſtop ſhort; and, after 
ſome minutes he ſtammered out, . I was thorough- 
ly ſenſible, Sire, of my incapacity to harangue your 
Majeſty, and it was with extreme reluQtance I un- 
dertook the taſk.” The King could not refrain 
from. laughter at his ridiculous miſtake; and his 


( 118). 
Majeſty's mirth increaſing, the confuſion of the on- 
tor, all entreaties to prevail on him to reſume his 
| ſpeech proved. fruitleſs. He ruſhed. into the thick. 
eſt part of the crowd, and having reached his own 
houſe, ſhut himſelf up in his apartment, inconſol- 


able at having rendered himſelf an ab of ridi· 
cule to the whole town. 


d 
or DEAN SWIFT. . 


A Shoemaker of Dublin had 2 1 debre to 
wan” for Dean Swift: he was recommended by 
Mr. James Swift, the banker, and Mr. Sican, 3 
merchant. The Dean gave him an order for a pair 
of boots, adding, „ When ſhall I have them? 
«On Saturday next,” ſaid the Shoe - maker. «] 
hate diſappointments,” ſaid the Dean, * nor would 
have you diſappoint others: ſet your own time, 
and keep to it.“ 1 thank your Reyerence,” 
(faid Bamerick) for that was his name, «I deſire 
no longer time than Saturday ſe'ennight, when you 
will be ſure to have them without fail.” 

They parted, and the boots were finiſhed to o the 
time; but, through the hurry of buſineſs, Mr. 
Bamerick forgot to carry them home till Monday 
evening. When the Dean dre the poots on, and 
found them to his mind, he ſaid, « Mr. Bamerick, 
you have anſwered the commendation of your 
friends, but you have i me, for 1 was 
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to have-been at Sir Arthur Axheſon's, in the coun» 
ty of Armagh, on this day. Indeed, and indeed, 
Sir, (ſaid Bamerick) the boots were finiſhed to the 
time, but 1 forgot to bring them home.“ 

The Dean gave him one of his ſtern looks; 87 | 
alter a pauſe aſked him, whether he underſtood 
gardening as well as boot-making? Bamerick an» 
ſwered, „“ No, Sir: but I have ſeen ſome very fine 
gardens in England.” “ Come (faid the Dean, in a 
good humoured tone) I will ſhew you eee 
I have made in the Deanery garden.“ 

They walked through the garden to the further | 


0 end, when the Dean ſtarted, as if recollecting 
7 ſomething, “ muſt ſtep in, {ſaid he) Ray here till 
2 I come back; then he ran out of the garden, lock- 3 
ir Wi <4 the door, and put the key in his pocket. Bames, 
7 rick walked about till it grew dark, and not ſeeing. 
4 


the Dean, he at laſt ventured to follow him, but 
Id found the door locked; he knocked, and called ſe- 

cs Wi (eral times to no purpoſe, he perceived bimſelf 

confined between high walls, the night dark and 
ire cold, in the month of March. However, he had 
not the leaſt or ett of his being wages 
confined. 

The Deanery 4 vent to bed at the uſual 
hour, and the Dean remained in his ſtudy till two 
oclock in the morning. He then went into the 
hall, and drew the charge out of a blunderbuſs, 
and other fire-arms, then returned and rang his 
bell. He was Unmediately attended by one of his 


- 


8 (120) 
ſervants. « Robert, (faid he) I have doin much 
diſturbed with noiſe on the garden fide, I fear ſome 
yobbers have broke in; give me a lanthorn, and call 
up Saunders.” Then the Dean took the lanthorr, 
and ſtaid by the arms until the ges came. « Arm 


_ yourſelves (faid he) and follow me.” He led them 


into the garden, where the nee ſoon attracted 
poor Bameriek, who came running up to them, 
Upon his approach. the Dean roared out, © There's 
the robber, thoot him, ſhoot him.” Saunders pre- 
ſented, and Bamerick, terrified- to death, fell on 
his knees and begged his life. The Dean held up 
the lanthorn to the man's face, and gravely ſaid, 
Mercy on us! Mr. Bamerick, how eame you here?” 


Lord, Sir, (faid Bamerick) dont you remember 


you left me here in the evening?” Ahl friend 


(laid the Dean) I forgot it, as you did the boots; 


then turning round to Robert (who was butler) 
he ſaid, an an dem agen wn a 
ao ſafe home.” 

This anecdote was received from Darby Cole- 
wan, one of Bamerick's workmen, and who work- 
ed for him at the ſame time. | 


— 3 . $ 
or CIBBER, 


THE manor of Winchendan (formerly the eſtate 
of the Wharton family) is ſituated in a very dirty 


part of the county of Buckingham, where the ſoil 


is a very ſtiff clay, Cibber the Laureat, who ſome- 


ſoil 
me. 
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times viſited the famous Duke of i at that 
place, was once in his coach with him, when it 
went very ſlowly through a deep Hough. Colley, 
with his uſual vivacity and aſſurance, ſaid to his 
Grace, “ It is reported, my Lord Duke, that you 
tun out of your eſtatez but it is e for you | 
to run out of this,” - 


AN ORIENTAL ANECDOTE, FROM: A LATE Au- 
THENTIC LETTER, DATED CALCUTTA... | 


GOCUL Chunres Goſaul was a Bramin of ſu- 
perior caſt, whoſe character as a merchant and a 
man of integrity was very reſpectable among Eu- 
ropeans, and exceedingly ſo with every natiue who 
had any knowledge of bim; for ke maintained a 
great many poor daily at his houſe, and in the 


neighbourhood where he lived, as well as extend- 


ing his generoſity to many of the Europeans, by 
lending them money when in diſtreſs. He Was 
Governor Verelſt's banian. 

Gocul had been confined to his room 5 2 
fortnight by a fever and flux; I (the writer of the 
letter) frequently viſited him in that time, but did 
not apprehend his diſſolution was ſo near, till laſt 
Tueſday morning, the 20th inſtant, when, on fend- 
ing to inquire after his health, my ſervant inform- 
ed me he was removed from his own houſe to the 
bank of a creek that runs from Collyghaunt, (a 


n 
place held ſacred Ne the Hindoos, and where the 
water is taken up that is uſed in adminiſtering oaths 
to Hindops, in and about Calcutta) into the riyer 
Ganges, as you know is cuſtomary with them, in 
order to die in or near that bar? or tome creck 
- that runs into it. 

At about nine o'clock i in the evening of that day, 
I went to ſee him as he lay on a fly palanquin in a 
boat i in. that creek. His ſervant told me he could 
hear; but could not ſpeak to any body. I went 
near him, and called to him by name; he knew my 
voice, turned about, and held out his hand to me, 
I took hold of it, and found it yery cold; he preſſed 
mine, and ſaid he was obliged. to me for com- 
ing to ſee him. I told him he would get his death 
by lying expoſed without covering (for he was nak- 
ed to his hips,) to the moiſt air in this rainy ſeaſon, 
cloſe to a muddy-bank, He ſaid he wiſhed to be 
cold,, for he was then burning with heat (although 
his hand, as obſerved before, was very cold.) | 
then put my hand to his forehead, which was alſo 
very cold; ſtill he infiſted that he was burning with 
heat. I begged him to allow me to order him to 
be garried back to his own houſe; he ſhook his 
head, but ſaid nothing in anſwer. I repeated the 

requeſt, but he ſhook his head again without 
foying a word. I did not imagine. ſuch a pro- 
poſition would be attended to; becauſe it is an 
inyariable. cuſtom,. you know, amongſt the Hine 
docs, when given over by their doctors, to be re- 
paged the to bank of the * or ſome ergch 
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that runs into its for which they have a very ſuper- 
ſtitious venerationz and I have heard, that if a 
Hindoo dies in his own houſe,” it is razed to the 
ground: . 
Gocul's is a very likes houſe, and fach a circums 
ſtance would conſequently be a great detriment to 
the eſtate. I ſtaid about a quarter of an hour with 
him. On coming away he repeated his obligations 
to me for the viſits I paid during his illneſs, and 


for my attention to him at that time in particular, 
and preffed my hand very hard at parting, as he 


was perfectly ſenſible; and I believe, if proper cars 
had been taken of him, it was in the power of me- 
dicine to have reſtored his health. There were a 
vaſt number of Bramins feading and praying near 
him. Early the next morning 1 ſent my ſervant to 
aſk how he was, he brought me for anſwer, 
that Gocul was in the ſame ſtate as when I left 
him the preceding night; and whilſt I was at break- 
faſt, one of his dependants came to tell me herd wad 
dead. 8 


I went to fee him foon after, and + b him cos 


vered with a ſheet. I then inquired if either of his 


wives (for he had two) would burn with him. No- 
body there could inform me. I deſired one of his 
dependants to let me know if either of them reſolv- 
ed to burn, that I might be preſent: this was about 
eight o'clock laſt Wedneſday morning. At ten o- 
clock the corpſe was carried to Collyghaunt, a 
litle village about a mile higher up the creek, and 
about two miles and : a half from Mer ge & 
"i @ 2 7 0 
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„Between twelve and one o clock the ſame day, 


Ir. Shakeſpeare, who had an eſteem for Gocul, 


whoſe nephew, Ionerain Goſaul, is Mr. Shakeſpeare's 
'banian, called on me to let me know that Gocul' 
firſt wife, Tarryaell, was reſolved to burn. We ac. 
cordipgly went together, and reached Collyghaunt 
in time, where Gocul lay on a pile of ſandal wood 
and ſtraw, about four feet from the ground, on the 
banks of the creck, as naked as when I faw hin 
the night before. His. wife, we were told, was 
praying on the edge of the creek, where we were 
informed her children (two boys and one girl,) one 
of the boys ſeven years; the other five, and the girl 
thirteen, months old, were preſent with their mother, 
and Kiſtenchurn, Gocul's eldeſt brother; that at 
firſt fight of her children, the ſtrong ties of human 
nature, ſtruggling with her reſolution, drew a tear 
from her; but ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and told 
her. children their father was dead, and that ſhe 
was; going to die with him; that they muſt look up 
to their uncle, pointing to Kiſtenchurn, who, with 
his. ſon, Joynerain, ' before-mentioned, would be 
both father and mother to them; and that they muſt 
therefore obey them in the ſame manner as they 
would Gocul and herſelf if living. Then, turning 
to Kiſtenchurn, ſhe enjoined him, and requeſted 
him to enjoin Joynerain (who was then at Dacca) 
to. defend and protect her helpleſs offspring. 
This done, ſhe left her children, and advanced 
towards the funeral pile, which was ſurrounded by 
a vaſt concouſe of people, chicfly Bramins about 
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eight or ten feet from it, ſo that 1 was A free 
paſſage round the pile. Mr. Shakeſpeare and L 
went in front of the circle, and I had a perfect 


view of the following ſcene. 
As ſoon as ſhe appeared in the chice 1 thoughe 


ſhe was ſomewhat confuſed; but whether from the 
ight of her huſband lying d ad on the pile, of #: 
the great crowd of people aſſembled, or ſeeing Eu- 
ropeans among them (for there were two befices 
Mr. Shakeſpeare and myſelf,) I cannot tells how+ 
ever, ſhe recovered herſelf almoſt inſtantarteouſly. 
She then walked, unattended gent! y round the pile 
in Glence, ſtrewing flowers as ſhe went round; 
and when ſhe had nearly completed the third time, 
at Gocul's feet ſhe got upon the pile without 
any aſſiſtance, ſtrewed flowers over it, and then 
laid herſelf down on the left fide of her huſband, 
raiſing his head and putting her right arm under 
his neck; She then turned her body to his, and 
threw her left arm over himz while one of the Bra- 
mins faifed his right leg and put it over her legs, 
without a fingle word being uttered: As ſoon as 
this was done, 2 ſhawl was laid over them, and 
they were not ſeen afterwards by any body. Some 
dry ſtraw was laid over the ſhaw!, and then ſome 
lighted billets of ſandal wood were put on the 
firawz but altogether not ſufficient to prevent her 

raiſing herſelf up, throwing all off, and entirely 
extricating herſelf from the pile, if the had been 


inclined to ſave herſelf. 


The dry ſtraw which compoſed a part of the 
of 
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| pi ad then lighted. During all ls time, . 


from the moment Gocul's wife made her 
ee in the circle, to the lighting the pile, 
there was a profound ſilence; but on the fire being 
lighted, the Bramins called out aloud, ſome dan. 
eing and brandiſhing cudgels of ſticks, which I took 
to be praying, and a part of the ceremony; per- 
haps to prevent her cries from being heard by the 
| multitude, ſo as to give them a bad impreſſion of 
it, or to deter other women from following what 
the Hindoos term a laudable example. But I was 
To near the pile, notwithſtanding the noiſe made 
by the Bramins, and thoſe who danced round it, I 
ſhould have heard any cries or lamentations ſhe 
might have made. Iam convinced ſhe made none, 
and that the ſmoke muſt have ſuffocated her in a 
very Wort ſpace of time. I Raid about ten minutes 
after the pile was lighted, for ſuch a fight was too 
_ dreadful to behold long; beſides nothing more was 
to be ſeen except the flames, which Mr. Shake- 
| Tpeare and I had a perfect view of at a diſtance, as 
we returned from the funeral pile. 
Gocul's wife was a tall, well made, good 1 
ing woman, fairer than the generality of Hindoo 
women are, about twenty, perhaps twenty-two at 
moſt; ſhe was decently dreſſed in a white cloth 
round her waiſt, and an oorne of white cloth with 
a red filk border thrown looſely over her head and 
ſhoulders; but face, arms, and feet were bare. 
I have heard, and indeed ſuppoſed, that women 
in that ſituation intoxicated themſelves with bang 
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or toddy; but from the relation given me of what 
paſſed between Goculs wife, her children, and 


brother-in-law, as well as what Mr. Shakeſpeare 


and myſelf ſaw at the funeral pile, I am perſuaded. 
ſhe was as free from intoxication during the whole 


ceremony, as poſſible; for ſhe appeared to be per- 


fectly compoſed, and not in the leaſt flurried, ex- 


cept at firſt, for a very thort time, as before ob- 


ſerved. . She afterwards went through it deliber- 


ately, with aſtoniſhing fortitude and reſolution. 


This barbarous cuſtom, ſo ſhocking to Europe · 


ans, was practiſed by our anceſtors in Britain in 


the time of the Druids; but whether our country- 
women in thoſe days, who did not ſacrifice them- 
ſelres, were treated with the ſame contempt after 
the death of their huſbands, as the Hindoo women 
are, I know not; for by the religion of Hindoos 
they can never marry again, or have commerce 
with another man, without prejudice to their caſt, 
which to them is as dear as life itſelf; but generally 


re reduced to perform the moſt menial offices in 
the family of which they were before the miſtreſs. 
This reflection, together with the great credit 


they gain among the Bramins, in undergoing ſo 


painful and horrid a religious ceremony, may be, 
and no doubt is, a very ſtrong inducement to their 
continuing this practiee. 


(18) 
or PETER THE FOOL. 


1. AN eminent Iriſh Counſellor, not more fe- 
markable for the force of his arguments, and his 
knowledge of the law, than for the ſlovenlineſs of 
his appearance, and the brogte he affected in his 
pleadings, and who, by way of antiphraſis, was 

called Peter the Fool, was once engaged in a cauſz 
_ - againſt Betſworth, a man the direct oppolite to 
the former in garb and behaviour. After Betſworth 
had finiſhed a very florid harangue, our hero roſe, 
and addreſſing the judge, My Lord,” ſays he, in 
the true Grecian accent, „ my brother Betſworth 
has made a very fine ſpeech, and he has got a very 
fine wig; and he thinks the outſide of his head wil 
have an effect upon the inſide of your Lordſhip's; 
but, faith, he puts me in mind of the Flying-horſs 
at Temple- bar (a noted tavern in Dublin) for he's 
always in motion, and yet never _ out of hid 


place.” 


II. A perſon who was, ſome years ago, accuſed 
of robbing the Iriſh treafury, went to the above Mz 

Counſellor, to fee him to plead in his defence: N 
« Well, my dear,” ſays the Counſellor, & and what voſt 
have you done?” Done, fays the other, «18 -, 
have done nothing; but I am accuſed of robbing ug 
the treaſury. ” « By my own ſoul,” replies Peter, 8, 
ic you were in the right ont, to go where the monej % N 
Was. FEES 8 by th 
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INT. The ſame Counſellor having loſt a cauſe, | 


which had been tried before three Judges, one of 
whom was eſteemed a very 'able Lawyer, and the 
other two but indifferent, ſome of the other Coun- 
ſellors were very merry on the occaſionz « Well 
now,” ſays he, „ and who the Devil could help it, 
when there were an hundred Judges on the bench?” 


« An hundred,” faid a ſtander-by; « there were 


but three.“ « By Saint Patrick,” replies he, 
there was a figure of one, and two cyphers.” 


7 5 5 
OF KING GEORGE. mat BECOND: | 


DURING the fiege of Fort Bt. Philip, £ young 
Lieutenant of the Marines was ſo unhappy as to 
ple both his legs by a chain ſhot, In this miſer- 
able and helpleſs condition he was coriveyed by the 
firſt opportunity to England, and a memorial of 
his caſe preſented to an honourable board, in order 
to obtain ſome additional conſideration to the nar- 
row ſtipend of half-pay. The honourable board 
pitied the youth, but diſregarded the petition.— 


Major Maſon had the poor Lieutenant conducted 


to Court on a public day, in his uniform; where, 
poſted in the Guard-room, and ſupported by to 


of his brother officers, he cried out, as the King . 


was paſſing to the Drawing-room, Behold, great 
ire, a man who refuſes to bend his knee to you; he has 
"ſt bath in your ſervice. The King, ſtruck no leſs 
by the ſingularity of this addreſs, than by the me- 


(19) 


lancholy object before him, ſtopped, and haſtily 
demanded what had been done for him. Ha. 
pay, (replied the Lieutenant) and pleaſe your Majeſty. 
He, He, ont, ſaid the King, ſhaking his head, 
but let me ſee you again next Levee-day, The Flows, 
nant did not fail to appear at the place of aſſigna- 
tion, when he received from the immediate handy 
of Royalty, five hundred pounds ſmart money, and 
an appointment of two hundred a year, to be paid 
quarter] 7 ſo long as 5 he lived. 


fg 


0 QUAKER, | 


705 certain FR as (very rich 1 obitnate, 
i rode every evening to a village not far 
from town, and, as a proof of his humility, made 
it a rule never to turn out of his track for any one. 
A young buck undertook for a wager, to make 
friend Aminidab, for once, at leaſt, give way, with- 
out uſing any force or violence. At the proper time 
(for the Quaker was as regular as the clock, ) the 
young fellow ſet out on horſe-back, and, ſoon ſee- 
ing the Quaker at a diſtance, rode on, till his horſc's 
noſe touched that of the Quaker's; when both ſtop- 


. ped, and fat ſome time looking at each other. At, 


length the buck, with great compoſure, taking out 
a pipe, filled, and lighted it, by the help of a piſtol 
tinder-box; then leaning his elbow upon the pumel 
of his ſaddle, ſmoaked it out very deliberately 
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looking ſteadfaſtly all the- while in the Quaker's 
face, His pipe out, he began to recharge, which 
the Quaker ſeeing, immediately turned his horſe's 
head, ſaying as he paſſed his ro « Friend, 
thou beeſt a very obſtinate fellow.” FO 
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"OF DR. curpubern. 


THOSE in FR leaſt 1 wi he en 
ter of Dr. Goldſmith, know that economy and 
foreſight were not amongſt the catalogue of his 
rirtues. In the ſuit of his penſioners (and he gene- 
rally enlarged the lift as he enlarged his finances) 
was the late unfortunate Jack Pilkington, of ſerib- 


at bling memory, who had ſerved the Doctor ſo many 
de nicks, that he deſpaired of getting any more mo- 
ne, 


ney from him, without coming out with a chef-d'- 


ke BY cuvre once for all. He accordingly called on the 
the Doctor one morning, and running about the room 
ine in a fit of joy, told him his fortune was made! 
the , How ſo, Jack?” ſays the Doctor, „Why,“ ſays 
ey Jack, * the Putcheſs of Marlborough, you muſt 
les Bi know, has long had a ſtrange penchant for a pair 
OP" ¶ of white mice; and as I knew they were ſometimes 

At BY to be had in the Eaft Indies, I commiſſioned a friend 
* of mine, who was going out there, to get them for 
i 


n vs fiſhed this account. with a . of joy, 


| me, and he is this morning arrived with two of the 
me” Wi noſt beautiful little animals in nature.“ After Jack 


(132) | 

he lengthened his viſage, by telling the Doctor all 
was ruined, for without two guineas to buy a cage 
for the mice, he could not preſent them. The 
Doctor, unfortunately, as he ſaid himſelf, had 
but half a guinea in the world, which he offered 
to lend him. But Pilkington was not to be best 
out of his ſcheme; he perceived the Doctor's watch 
hanging up in his room, and after premiſing on 
the indelicacy of the propoſal, hinted, that, « if 

he could ſpare that watch for a week, he could 

| raiſe a few guineas on it, which he would repay 
- him with gratitude.” The Doctor would not be 
the means of ſpoiling a man's fortune for ſuch : 
trifle. | He accordingly took down the watch, and 
gave it to him; which Jack immediately took to 

the pawn ;: brokers, raiſed what he could on it, and 
never once looked after the Doctor, till he ſent to 
| borrow another half guinea from him on his death 

bed which the Doctor very generouſly ſent him. 


Ps or THE LATE PRINCE. OF WALES. 


| - WHEN Frederick, late Prince of Wales, and 
father to his preſent Majeſty, was many years ago 
choſen Bbeſident of the White Herring. Fiſhery, be 
came from Leiceſter-Houſe to Temple- Bar, with 
the guards uſually waiting upon a Prince of the 
blood; but on arriving at the outſide of the abore 
gate, he called for the commanding officer, and told 
him, * He ſhould chere diſpenſe with his attendance; 
as he wanted no guards in the city of London,” 


080 


OF + CALEDONIAN lonenun v. | 


IN the a hate 1789, as; in LAY 
from Inverneſs in Scotland, one Macleod, an out- 
penſioner of Chelſea Hoſpital. This extraordinary 
man, though in. the one hundred and firſt year of 


his age, had walked from the place of his reſidence, 
five hundred and fifty miles diſtant from London, 
in nineteen days, without the leaſt relief on the 
road, His object in coming to town was 10 ſali⸗ 
cit ſome little aſſiſtance, through the medium of 
the Colonel in whoſe regiment he laſt ſerved, hav- 


ing married a ſecond wife, by whom he has one 
ſon, between fix and ſeven years of age. He ſtat- 
ed, that in all probability he ſhould: ſoon have a 
that his penſion. 
would not be ſufficient to ſupport them. He is a2 
remarkable Rout man, and of a florid complexion. 


further increaſe of family, and 


His hair is perfectly white. He firſt enliſted in the 
amy two years previous to Queen Ann's aſcend- 
ing the throne, and ſerved in Germany under the 
Great Duke of nn in all a; EY 5 


wars. 5 
. 
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OF A QUAKER. 


THERE are perſons wh inſen Gbly acquire the 


labit of never giving a direct anſwer. A E 
M 


# 
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in n the weſt of England (a moſt reſpectable charac, 


Wy ter) was ſo remarkable for this, as to occaſion a 


wager, that a direct reply could not he ohtained 


from him to any queſtion whatever. Upon which 


one of the parties, to put it totally out of his power 
to evade the point, watched the opportunity of the 
arrival of 1 the mail; actually ſaw him reading his 
diſpatches, and accoſted him with cc Fig ' ſervant 
Mr. —, pray is the poſt come in!” —But alas 


al that he could extort from honeſt foes 


dert W, 9 ſriend, dof thou expe? te letters?” 
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or DR. JOHNSON. 


| RELATED BY MRS, PIOZZL, 


* 


. Da. Johnſon did not much delight in 15 


12 of conyerſation which conſiſts in telling ſtories, 
He was, however, no enemy to that ſort of talk 
from the famous Mr. Foote, whoſe happineſs of 
wanner in relating was ſuch, he ſaid, 4 as ſubdued 
x arrogance and rouſed ſtupidity: his ſtories were 
truly like thoſe of Biron in Love 8 Labour "Lil; 6 


yery attractive, 
| « That aged ears played truant with his ade} 
And younger hearers were quite raviſh'd5 +. 
10 So fret and voluble was his diſcourle.” 440110 


n Speaking oP 4 5 inſults from e 
bat, « They © * ah ſaid. Dr, Johnſos 


<1 Sem. en oc W wah Aa A£ 


am ee «an a. 
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« but 28 a fly ſtings a Norſe; and the eagle will not 
catch flies?? He once told meg however, that 
Cummyns, the famous Quaker, whoſe friendſhip” 
le valued very highly, fell a ſacrifice to their inſults, 
kaving declared on his death-bed to Dr. Johnſon, 
that the pain of an anonymous letter, written in 
ſome of the common prints of the day, faſtened on 
his heart, and threw him into a ſlow „ of 
which he dieds _ 


- 
x Fe * N 5 * . 
Is * W NT et 1 


l. The Doctor, a he was a very talkitg mail 
himſelf, had an idea that nothing promoted happi- | 
neſs ſo much as converſation, A friend's erudi- 
tion was commended one day as equally deep and 
ſtrong. #6 He will not talk, Sir,” was the reply, 
« fo his learning does no good; and his wit, if he 
has it, gives us no pleaſure. Out of all his boaſted 
ſtores, 1 never heard him force but one word, fl and 
that word was Richard., 

With a contempt not inferior, 4 werte th 
praiſes of a pretty lady's face and | behayiour— 
« She ſays nothing, Sir,“ anſwered Johnfon:— — Cy 
talking black-a-noor were better than a white crea 
ture who adds nothing to life; and by fitting down 
before one thus deſperately filent, takes away f the | 
confidence one ſhould have in the company of hee 
chair, if ſhe were once out of it“ 

No one:was, however, leſs willing to begin has | 
diſcourſe than himſelf, His friend, Mr. Thomas 
Tyers, ſaid, he was like the ghoſts, who never ſpeak 
till they are fpoken to; and he liked the expreſſion 


lo well, that he often repeated it. He had indeed 
M2 


6 
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_ho neceſſity to lead the  fiream of hy to a favour. 
ite channel, that his fulneſs on the ſubje& might 
be ſhewn more clearly. He uſually left the choice 
to others. Whatever wab the topic, his infortna. 
non beſt enlightened, his argument ſtrengthened, 

and his wit made it ever remembered. Of him it 
might have been ſaid, as he often delighted to fay 

of Edmund Burke, « That you could not ftand five 
minutes with that man beneath a ſhed while it rain. 
ed, but you mult be convinced you had been ſtand- 
* with che greateſt man you had ever | ſeen.” 


Iv. I ſhould as mach have expethel ute 
ome Socrates, or impiety from Paſchal, as the 
| "Dighteſt deviation from truth and goodneſs in any 
tranſa&tion one might be engaged in with Samuel 
- Johnſon. His attention to veracity was without 
C equal of example; and when I mentioned Clarif 

155 LF perfect character; « On the contrary,“ faid 
he, ok may obſerve there is always ſomething 
et e prefers to truth.” Fielding's Amelia, in 
his, opinion, was the molt TE deore bd al 
8 5 55 * 


V. The N and conſtant advice? „ hits 
when conſulted about the choice of a wife, a pro- 
feſſion, or whatever influences a man's particular 
and immediate happineſs, was always to reject no 
| poſitive good from fears of its contrary cnſe- 
quences. Do not,” faid he, « forbear to marry 
2 beautiful woman, if Fg can find Tack, out of 2 


2 & co& 


2 3 K 
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confidence that ſhe will be lefs conſtant than an 
ugly one; or condemn .yourſelf to the ſociety « of 1 


coarſeneſs and vulgarity, for fear of the expences fon 
or other. damages of elegance and perſonal charms, ; 


which have been always acknowledged as a poſitive 
good, and for the want of which there ſhould be 
always given fome weighty compenſation. 1 have, 


however (continued Dr. Johnſon) ſcen ſome. pru⸗ 


dent fellows, who forbore to connect themſelveg 
with beauty, leſt coquetry ſhould be near; and with 
wit or birth, leſt inſolence ſhould lurk behind them, | 
till they have been forced by their diſcretion to link 

ger life away in taſteleſs ſtupidity, and chooſe to 
eount the moments by remembtance of pain inftead 
of enjoyment of pleaſure” 


VI. When profeſſions were talked A 68 2898 
faid he, “ to put your behaviour under the domi- 
nion of canters. Never think it clever to call 155 
fic a mean ſtudy, or aw a dry one or aſk- a bo 


of ſeven years old which way hir genius leads bs, 


when we all know that a boy of ſeven years old has 
no genius for any thing, except a peg · top and an 
apple pye. But fix on ſome buſineſs where much 
money may be got and little riſqued. Follow that 
buſineſs ſteadily, and do not live as Roger Afcham 
fays the wits do Men know not howz and at 0 die 
al/curely, men mark not where.” 7 4 


Vu. Speaking of books, be once obſerted, . 


there were few books of which one ever can poſſi- 
M3 


i001 | 

bly arrive at the 10% page; and that there never waz 
any thing written by mere man, that was wiſhed 

lunger by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Ro- 
binſon Cruſce, and the Pilgrim's Progreſs. After 
Homer's Ihad, he confeſſed that the work of Cer. 
vantes was the greateſt in the world, ſpeaking of 
it, I mean, as a book of entertainment; —and when 
we conſider that every other author's admirers are 
confitred to his countrymen, and perhaps to the 
Hterary claffes among them, while Don Quixote is 
a ſort of common property, an univerſal claſkc, 


equally taſted by the court and the cottage, equally 


applauded in France and England as in Spain, 
quoted by every fervant, the amuſement of every 
age from infancy to decrepitudez—the firſt book 
you ſee on every ſhelf, in every ſhop where books 
are ſold, through all the ftates of Ttalyz-—who can 
refufe his conſent to an avowal of the ſuperiority 
of Cervantes to all other modern writers? Shake- 
ſpeare himſelf has, till lately, been worſhipped on- 
ly at home, though his plays are now the favourite 
amuſements of Vienna; and when I was at Padua 
fome months ago, Romeo and Juliet was acted 
there under the name of Tragedia Veroneſe; while 
engravers and tranſlators live by the hero of La 


Mancha in every nation, and the ſides of miſerable 


inns all over England and France, and Germany 
too, are adorned with the-exploits of Don Quixote. 
May his celebrity prgcure my pardon for a digreſ- 
ſion in praiſe of a writer, who, through four vo- 
lumes of the moſt exquiſite plealantry and genuine 


19) 


humour, has never been ſeduced' to overſtep the 


limits of propriety—has never called in the wretch- 


ed auxiliaries of obſcenity" or 'profanceneſs, h 


truſts to nature and ſentiment alone, and never 
miſſes of that applauſe which Voltaire aud Sterne 
labour to produce, while honeſt merriment bevy 
her unfaiding crown . Cervantes: 


vil. Dr. Johnſon being alked thaw be liked his 
entertainment in the Highlands, ſaid, 4 The ſauce 


to every thing was the b2nevolence of the inhabi- 
tants, which cannot be too much REIN 1 5 


love the people n than their country.” “ 


IK. Of Pope, 2s a writer, he bad. the higheſt 
opinion, and once when a lady at eur houſe talked 


of his preface to Shakeſpeare as ſuperior to Pope's: 
. fear not, Madam,” ſaid he; nnn | 


low has done Wonders.“ 


X. Somebody was praiſing Coeneille ane - day' in b 
oppoſition to Shakeſpeare.—“ Corneille is to Shake 


ſpeare,” Teplied he, „as 2 WN . 1s to 


a foreſt. 


XI. When we tal 
are too thin, ſays ur oritic, “ for an Enghiſhman's 
taſte mere ſuperficial obſervations vn life and. 
manners, without erudition enough to make them 


keep, like the light French wines, which turn ſour 
vith ftanding awhile for want of body, :as we call 1. 
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XII. The ſettled averſion Dr. Johnſoh felt tos 
wards an infidel, he expreſſed to all ranks, and at 
all times; without the ſmalleſt refetve:—For though 

on common occaſions he paid great deference to 
birth or title, yet his regard for truth and virtue 
never gave way to meaner eonſiderations. We 
talked of a dead wit one evening, and fomebody 
praiſed him: Let us never,” ſaid he, ce praiſe 
talents fo ill employed, Sir: We foul our mouths 
by commending ſuch infidels.” Allow him the 
lumik res at leaſt, intreated one of the company. 
« I do allow him, Sir,” replied Johnfon, « juſt 
N od to light him to hell.” 


"xm. Dr. Johnſon with Goldſmith a comic 
anſwer one day, when feeming to "__ at the 
fucceſs of Beatic's Eſſay on Truth. Here's ſuch 
a ſtir,” faid he, « about a fellow . has written 
one book, and I have written many.” „ Ah Doc- 
tor,” ſays his friend, there go. eee lk 
| 9 to one 3 


XIV. When Dr. Ste had a mind to il 
ment any one, he did it with more dignity to him- 
ſelf, and better effect upon the company, than any 
man. I can fecollect but few inſtanees indeed, 
though perhaps that may be more my fault than 
his. When Sir Joſhua Reynolds left the room one 
day, he faid, „There goes a man not to be ſpoiled 
by profperity.” And when Mrs. Montague ſhewed 
him ſome — plates, which had once belonged 


WAY 


CS © Ys 


who was ſo lttle inferior, to the firſt,” | 1 
xv. As we had been 5 one N that no 
ſubjeCt failed of receiving dignity from the manner 
in which the Doctor treated it, a lady at my houſe 
ſaid, ſhe would make him talk about love; and took 
her meaſures accordingly, derided the novels of the 
day becauſe they treated about love.— te It is not,” 
replied our philoſopher, „ becauſe they treat, as 
jou call it, about love, but becauſe they treat, of 
nothing, that they are deſpicable. We muſt not 
ridicule a paſſion, which he who never felt never 
was happy, and he who laughs at never deſepves 
to feel—a paſſion which has cauſed the change of 
empires, and the loſs of worlds—a paſſion which 
has inſpired ber, aner mee. W 


4 n 


XVI. Dr. Johafon, was liberal enough in grant | 


ing literary aſſiſtance to others, and. innumerable = 
are the prefaces, ſermons, lectures, and dedications, 
which he uſed to make for people who. be . 


him, Mr. Murphy related in his and mFhearing ©: 
one day, and he did not deny it, that when Mur- . 
phy joked him the week before for having been lo 
diligent of late between Dodd's fermon and Kelly's 
prologue, that Dr. Johaſon replied—*« Why, Sir, 
when they come to me with a dead ſtay- maker and 
a dying parſon, What can a wan do?” He Bags 
however, « that he Weed to give away literary per 


4 . 
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formances, or even to ſell them too cheaply. The 
next generation ſhall not accuſe me,” added he, 
« of beating down the price of literature. One 
hates, beſides, ever to give that which one has been 
accuſtomed to ſell. Would not you, Sir, turning 


to Mr. NG, rather give away _ than 
porter?” | 


A MARVELLOUS ANECDOTE.” 


ON the 2 sth of October, 1694 a dowt of _ 
was made at the Right Honourable Edward Ruſſell's 
houſe, when he was .captain-general, and com- 
mander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in the Medi- 
terranean ſeas. It was made in à fountain in 4 
garden, in the middle of four walks, all covered 
over-head with lemon and orange trees, and in 
every walk was 2 table the whole length of it, co- 

vered with cold collations, &c. In the ſaid foun- 
tain were the following ingredients, viz. four hogſ- 
heads of brandy,—eight hogſheads of water, 
25,000 lemons, twenty gallons of lime juice,— 
thirteen hundred weight of fine Liſbon ſagar,— 
five pounds of grated nutmegs, 300 toaſted: biſ- 
| cuits,—and, laſtly, a pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was a large canopy, bailt to keep 
off the rainz and there was baile on purpoſe a little 
boat, wherein was a boy belonging to the fleet, 
who towed round the fountain, and filled the cups 
to the company; and, in all N more 125 
"6000 men drank thereof. | e 


a» Vs 
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1 


or A YOUNG CLEROVMAN, 8 
A Young clergyman having the misfortune to 
bury five wives, being 3 in company with a number 
of ladies, was ſeverely rallied by them upon the 
circumſtance. At laſt one of them rather i imperti- | 
nently put the queſtion to Wn, cc How he man- 
aged to have ſuch good Tuck.” © « Why, Madam, 
ſays the other, I knew they could not ive without 
e therefore 1 ue, them gotl their on 


way. ETC, 
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or THE LATE LORD WALDEGRAVE, © - 


SOME time after the late Lord Waldegrave ab- 
jured the Catholic religion, he was ſent ambaſſador” 
to France, where he reſided ſeveral years. Being 
one day at an entertainment where his coylin the 
Duke of Berwick, and many other noblemen, were” 
preſent, the' Duke wanting to mortify him on the 
ſcore of religion, aſked his Lordſhip, whether the 
niniflers of ſtate, or the miners of the goſpel, had 
the greateſt, ſhare in his converfion. © I am aſto- 
niſhed, my Lord Duke,” ſays Waldegrave, « ho 
you can aſk me ſuch a queſtion! Do not you know, 
that when J quitted' the Roman ues, religion, 
, 
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or MR, WHISTON. . 


? 


2 late King whe very fond of Me. Whit. 
ton, celebrated for his various ſtriftures on reli- 


Zion, happened to. be walking with him one day in 


Hampton-Court gardens, during. the heat of his 
perſecution. As they were talking upon this ſub- 
jet, his Majeſty obſerved, That however right 
he might be in his opinions, it would be better if 
he kept them to himſelf.” « Is your Majeſty really 
. ſerious in your advice?” anſwered the old man,— 
J really am,” replied the King.—« Why then,” 
fays Whiſton, « had Martin Luther been of this 
way of thinking, where would OE 1880 haye 


been at this time?” 
DE. ROCHEF OUCAULT, 


ROCHE OU CAI, the French Rocheſter of 
Louis the Fourteenth's court, having offended the 
King, hired a dung - cart, and ſtripping himſelf 
quite naked, got up to the chin in it, juſt as his 
Majeſty was paſſing through the ſtreets of Paris in 
ſtate. The dung-cart-man, as inſtructed, imme- 
| diately fell a wrangling with one of the King's poſ- 
tillions, which oecaſioned ſo much noiſe, that the 
King put his head out of the window to know what 

was the matter. Rochefoucault, watching the 
—— raiſed himſelf forward in the cart, 


py mo 2 


( 145) 
all bemired as he was, and bowing very reſpect- 
fully to his Majeſty, replied, . Nothing at all, 


Sire, but that your e, and mine have ad a 
fracas e | 


or A LORD LIEU DENA. oF. IRELAND. 


WHEN a certain Mabie was wade Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, it was hinted to him that 
the crown would ſpare. him the trouble of looking 
out for a Secretary. His Lordſhip, however, im. 
mediately replied, that he had fixed upon one al- 
ready, an attorney of his acquaintance, whoſe | 
honour, good ſenſe, and fidelity, he had the. greats 
eſt aſſurances of. «© Poh, Pohl“ ſays the Officer 
of the Crown, who was ſpeaking to him, 4 all that 
may be, but then he'll not do for a Secretary. 15 5 
« There you and I differ,” ſays his Lordſhip, end- 
of ing the converſation, “I know of no place that a 
* man of good ſenſe and integrity is not fit for. 


OF A PRELATE. 
A Certain Prelate, famed for his eloquence and 
accuſtomed to ſpeak in public, uttering an harangue 


one day before Lewis XIV. who had an air of royal- 
ty that inſpired anawe into all 9 bim, 
N 


( 146 ) ME 
was ſo diſconcerted thereby, that he made a SPY 
'T he King perceiving it, and touched with his dif 
treſs, ſaid, in the ſweeteſt manner imaginable, 
« My Lord, we are obliged to you for giving us 
leiſure to admire the fine things you haye been ſay. 
ing.” The Biſhop was ſo encouraged by this com- 
pliment, that he reſumed his ſpeech, and eres. 

| ed wühout ally more heſitation. „„ 


o A COUNTRY cURArz. 


SOME years ſince reſided in a country village, 2 
oor, but worthy Clergyman;z who, with a ſmall 
ſtipend of forty pounds a- year, ſupported himſelf, 
| a wife, and ſeven children. It's true, that he had 
a garden, which he cultivated with his own hands, 
and, by his induſtry, it afforded them vegetables 
for their table. He likewiſe had a cow, which, by 
the aſſiſtance of his wife, ſupplied them all with 
a plentiful morning's repaſt; for tea was wholly 
baniſhed from their ſrugal board. 

This good Curate not only preached twice every | 
Sunday, but frequently viſited all his pariſhioners, 
and taught them, not only by his precepts, but by 
his example, true piety and benevolence. It fo 
Eappened, that at a time he was in ſome diſtreſs 

from the Harrowneſs of his circumſtances, as bs 
was walking and meditating in the fields, he ſtum- 
| Hed, and, * down to fee the cauſe; he clpicy 
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x purfe with ſomewhat in it. On taking-it up, he 
found it to be full of gold: but this truly conſcien- 
tious many notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances, had not one wiſh (by ſeereting it) 
to rob its owner of it; but looked round, and went 
backward and forward, in hopes to ſee him: but 
to no purpoſe, as no objeCt prefented itfelf to his 
view. He went home, and communicated. to his 
wife what had happened: but ſhe, not judging ſo 
rightly as her huſband, looked upon it as a gift 
Providence had ſent them, and therefore wiſhed 
him to employ part of it to extricate them out of 
their preſent difficulty: but he, in anſwer to her 
repeated ſolicitations, told her, that as he did not 
look upon it as his own property, whatever might 
be their wants, he would do his beſt to find out "y | 
owner, adding, that Honeſt y was the beſt Policy. 
After ſome ſhort time, he was ſent for to a gene 
tleman who lived at ſome little diſtance, who claim- 
ed the purſez and to whom (after his giving an ac- 
count of the pieces it contained) he reſtored it. 
But the gentleman gave him no other reward than 
thanks, his name and place of abode. | 
On the good man return, his wife could not 
help reproaching the gentleman with ingratitude, 
and inſinuating that it would have been better to 
have kept the purſe, to ſupply their wants, than 
to return it to ſo ungrateful a perſon, who probably 


did not want the money it contained. To all her 


remarks and obſervations the Curate made no other 
ep, than that (notwithſtanding, all 1 urged. and 
N 2 | 


| ( 148) 
all that , n ſtill oy: Was the be 
Policy. 

Some * ran on after this, view the . 
received an invitation to dine with: the aforeſaid 
gentleman; who, after he had entertained him 
with a friendly hoſpitality, preſented him with the 
Preſentation to a living of three hundred a-year, to 
which he added a bill-of fifty pounds' for hls pre 
ſent neceſſities. 

The Curate, after making ſuitable and moſt grate - 
ful acknowledgments to his kind benefactor, re- 
türned with joy to his wife and family, acquaint - 
ing them with the happy change in his circum- 
ſtances; adding that he hoped'now ſhe would be 
convinced that Honeſty was the beſt Cup. - To 
which ſhe fully . 


— — — 


or THE EMPEROR JOSEPH. 


| DURING the Emperor's voyage in Italy, one 
of the wheels of his coach broke down on the road; 
With much difficulty he reached a poor village. 
On his arrival there, his Majeſty got out at the door 
of a blackſmith, and defired him to repair the dam- 
aged wheel without delay. „ That I would very 
. willingly (replied the ſmith) but it being holiday, 
all wy men are at church: my very apprentice who 
blows the bellows, is not at home.“ An excel- 
lent method then preſents of warming one's ſelf," 
replied the Emperor, ſtill preſerving the incagnito; 
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and the great Joſeph ſet about blowing the bel- 

lows while the blackſmith forged the iron. The 
wheel being repaired, fix ſols were demanded for 
the jobz but the Emperor, inſtead of them, put 
into his hand fix ducats. The blackſmith, on ſee- 
ing them, returned them to the traveller, ſaying, 
« Sir, you have undoubtedly made a miſtake, ow- 
ing to the darkneſs; inſtead of ſix ſols, you have 
given me ſix pieces of gold, which nobody in this 
village can change.” „Change them where you 
can. (replied the Emperor) the overplus is for the 
pleaſure of blowing the bellows.” His Majeſty 
then continued bie Journey: WO RPG for an 
anſwer. 
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or HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 


115 Majeſty, during the two nights of the riots, 
it up with ſevefal general Othcers in the Queen's 
Riding- Houſe, from whence meſſengers were con- 
ſtantly difpatched to obſerve the motions of the 
mob. —Between three and four thouſand trqops 
were in the Queen“ s Gardens, and. ſurrounded f 
Buckingham-Houſe. Puring the firſt night tie 
arm was fo ſudden, that no firaw could. be got 
for the troops to reſt themſelves on; which being | 
told his Majeſty, bez accompanied with one or two 
oicers, went throughout the ranks, telling them, 


„My lads, my crown cannot purchaſe you ſtraw 
| , .. x £ * 


| (io) 
to night, but depend on it; I have giver orders that 
a ſufficiency ſhall be here to-morrow forenoon; as 
a ſubſtitute for the ſtraw, my ſervants will inſtantly 
ſerve you with a good allowance of wine and ſpirits; 
to make your ſituation as comfortable as poſſible; 
and T ſhall Keep you company myſelf till morning.” 
The King did fo, walking moſtly in the garden, 
ſometimes viſiting the Queen arid the Children in 
the palace, and receiving all meſſages in the Rid- 
mg-Houſe, it being in a manner head- quarters. 
When he was told that part of the mob was at. 
tempting to get into St. James's, and to the Park, 
he forbade the ſoldiers to fire, but ordered them to 
keep off the rioters with their bayenets; the mob, 
in eonſequence of that, were ſo daring as to take 
hold of the bayonets and ſhake them, defying the 
foldiers to fire or hurt them; however, nothing 
further was attempted on the part of tlie. rioters in 
Gab Ir; ; | 
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OF EPAMINONDAS. 


FAHR ON DAS, the Theban General, was 
at firſt but in low circumſtances, yet the . 
of his ſoul never ſuffered him to ſtoop to gain. 
an agent from Xerxes, mentioning to him a vaſt 
fum of money, he calmly anfwered, « Money, Sir, 
is a thing which muſt have nothing to do betwixt 
2 and I.—If the King, your wks; is inclined 

to do _ as an aly to Thebes, my friendſhip 


St WE , EG 


—— —. 


IN 

. 
mall coſt him nothing: but if his defign has any 
other views, all the gold and filyer he poſſeſſes will 
never purchaſe one who ſuffers not the whole riches 
of the world ſo much as to enter into competition 
with the love of his country.” 80 Thebes, by hig 
merit only, was raiſed to the higheſt pitch of glory, 
as Athens was kept from deſtruNtion OP by De- 
moſthenes. _ | 


122 . 5 
- or * LADY 6 — 


LORD Gon _—— had ls his tity 
brought his health into a very critical ſtate, and his 
phyſicians recommended matrimony to him, as the 
moſt certain method of Hving regulatly: he accord- 
ingly formed a reſolution of offering his hand to the 


firſt woman he could fancy; when being one days 


in the ſpring, in Kenſington Gardens, and a heavy 
ſhower falling, he was obliged to take ſhelter in the 
ſame covered ſeat as two ladies, one of whom was 
Miſs V n. A converſation enſued, in which 
he aſked the ladies if they had a carriage, to which 
they replied in the negative, he entreated them to 
take part of his, to convey them to town, which, 
with little entreaty, they accepted. On their way 
to town, Miſs V—— aid, ſhe thought it was the 
eaſieſt carriage ſhe ever had been in, to which his 
Lordſhip politely replied, * ſhe might be the miſ- 
tels of it, whetiever the pleaſed,” Miſs v 
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bluſhed and thanked him, and they were e wanted 
| within a e from that day. | | 
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OF SALADIN, SOEDAN OF EGYPT. 


SALADIN, the Soldan of 51 Rs hs 
had dominions enough of his own, was always 
ready, when occaſion offered, to make free with 
other people's. At his return, without ſucceſs 
from the ſiege of Monſul, in Syria, he ſeized into 
his hands the whole Lordſhip of Emeſſa, in preju- 
dice to the right of Nafir Eddin, the young Prince 
who claimed it. And this he did upon pretence, 
that the father of the youth had forfeited it, by 
giving countenance to confederacies - againſt the 
Soldan's intereſt. Saladin, however, ordered that 


proper care ſhould be taken of the injured Prince's 


education: and being deſirous to obſerve what pro- 
greſs he made in his ſtudies, he was brought one 
day before the Soldan, who aſked him, with much 
gravity, in what part of the Alcoran he was read- 
ing? 1am come, teplicd tue young Prince, (to the 


ſurpriſe of all who were near him) to that verſe 


which informs me, that he who devours the eſtates 
of orphans, is not a King, but a Tyrant. The 
Soldan was much ſtartled at the turn and ſpirit of 
his repartee; but, after ſome pauſe and Tecollec- 
tion, returned the youth this generous anſwer; 
66 He who * with ſuch reſolution, would act 


— 
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( 153 ) 
with ſo much courage, that I reſtore you to your» 
father's poſſeſſions, leſt I ſhould be thought to ſtand | 
in fear of a virtue which 1 N reverenee. s 


OF BISHOP WARBURTON: 


A Fantaſtical Preacher, in one of our new built 
London chapels, who belonged to the Biſhop's 
dioceſe, one day wrote to him for leave of non- re- 
ſidence upon his living. Tou had better, repli- 
ed the Biſnop, do your duty in your pariſh;.than 
play your monkey tricks at the * IN —— 
ſtreet. 8 

On the admiſſion of a certiin modeſt Diviad to 
be the Biſhop's chaplain, a lively inmate of the 
houſe obſerved, what an excellent ſallad they 
ſhould now have, the Chaplain's oil nnn ſo 
well with the TOON. . 
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or FREDERICK rr GREAT, KING OF Ms ao 


. HIS Majeſty being incognito at Amſterdam, in 
ed to ſpeak to a banker who was to pay him a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money. He therefore went to his 
houſe; but not finding him at home, the banker's 
wife ſaid he would ſoon be back and if he choſe he 
might wait in the parlour, the door of which ſhe 


19) 


opened. The King, who did not diſcover himfelf 

to the lady, accepted the propoſal; but was not, in 
the leaſt aware of the compliment he was going to 
receive; for ſhe begged him to leave his ſhoes at 
the door. The King ſcraped and wiped them 28 
clean as poſſible; but all in vain;—he was at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit to the ceremony. The lady was 
not polite enough to {tay with him till her huſband 
returned, which was fhortly after, and who was 
much aſtoniſhed to ſee the monarch under his roof, 
but was near ſinking with ſhame when he ſaw hin 
without his ſhoes. Throwing himſelf on his knees 
to beg pardon for his wife: „Heavens, why did 
not your Majeſty diſcover yourfelf ?” „ Quite the 
| contrary,” ſaid the King, „I took pains not to do 
it: for the King of Pruſha himſelf could not have 
releaſed me ſrom this little ceremony. In this he 
was not deceived. The banker's wife was called. 
& What have you done?” exclaimed the huſband, 
mee, her of the quality of his viſitor. Down 
on your knees, and beg pardon for your rudeneſs,” 
Well, ſays ſhe, I cannot help it: kings and queens 
muſt ſubmit—don't 1 pull off my ſhoes, although 
the miſtreſs of the apartment? You are perfectiy 
right, madam; anſwered this beſt of kings. Now, 
my dear Sir, are you convinced? I was certain that 
my ſubmiſſion, and keeping incognito, would fav? 
the King of Pruſſia from diſgrace.” 


_— wb wat nay 
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OF THE GREAT” FREDERICK. 


DURING the life of the late e King of  Profa, a 
wealthy Jew, who was tired of living at Berlin, 
and had made frequent applications for leaye to 
quit that place, which he dared not otherwiſe to- 
attempt, at laſt ſent a letter to his Majeſty, im- 
ploring permiſſion to travel for the benefit of his 
health. The King ſent the Se ee to 
the Iſraelite, in his own hand: CEO 

« Dear Ephraim, h 
$6 Nothing but Death ſhall part us. 5 
6 e 5 


OF A COUNSELLOR FAMED FOR HIS rrochrvor 
AND COVETOPSNESS. re TRIES 


A Certain Counſellor, Fee both. fi his elo⸗ 
quence and covetouſneſs, and who ſeldom conſi- 
dered the goodneſs of the cauſe that he undertook, 
provided his client could pay him, was conſulted 
by a notorious robber, who promiſed him a large 
reward, provided that he brought him off; and the 
pleader ſo dexterouſſy managed, that he ſaved the 
rogue from the gallows: and the client, to ſhew, 
tis gratitude to his good friend, as ſoon as freed, 
laſtened to his houſe, and preſented him with a 
touland crowns. The Counſellor in return to ſo 


(569 | 

generous a client, ſolicited the favour of his eom- 
pany to ſupper, and the night proving wet and 
cal; further invited him to take a bed there, 

which offer he accepted. The gueſt aroſe in the 
middle of the night, found the way to the room 
of his hoſpitable hoſt, and without ceremony 
bound and gagged him re- pocketed his thouſand 
crowus, and: broke open a cheſt, in which he found 
plenty of filver.and. gold, with which (after wiſh- 
ing him a good- night) he marched off in triumph. 
If we ſcreen a villain at the expence of our con- 
ſcience, from law and juſtice, we merit ee 
i wenne than neee | 
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or THE FAMOUS WALLER. _ . 


Ar ER chat remarkable, and never to be for- 
; anda period of time, when the moſt unfortunate 
prince fell a ſacrifice to the fury of an incenſed 
and enthuſiaſt ic people, and there was ſome reaſon 
to think the royal family of the Stuarts would never 
fill the throne of theſe kingdoms; Waller made his 
court to the Protector, and beſtowed the moſt laviſh 
- encomiums; on:that artful, that pretended guardian 
of Engliſh liberty. He arrayed tyranny, murder, 
und uſurpation in the robes of mercy, juſtice, and 
benevolence. But when Charles was recalled, aud 
took poſſeſſion of the throne of his anceſtors, the 


poet changed his ſtrain, congratulated the monarch' 


1 

reſtoration,” and celebrated the happineſs that 
would undoubtedly flow from that very monarchial 
government, which he had before conſidered as a 
ſpecies of nee and an w_ CR kc _-_ 
Britiſh liberty. 

When he chu his deem to the King, which 
vas done in a crowded drawing · room, and doubtleſs, 
every one impatient to know how his Majeſty 


would receive both the poet and his performance, 


as the pains he had taken to ingratiate himſelf both 
withCromwell and his ſon, Richard, were ſufficient- 
ly known, fome expected he would have been for- 
bid the Court, and the perſon who had introduced 
him have received a ſevere reprimand: but thoſe 


who thought in this manner, did not ſufficiently 


know the character of that prince. He read the 
verſes to himſelf, and then looking at Mr. Waller, 
with a ſmile ſaid, © theſe lines are extremely good; 
but J think ſeveral of thoſe you wrote on the Pro- 
tector were {till better.” Waller, with a preſence 
of mind equal to his other great talents, replied, 
with a low bow, „O may it pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty, we poets always write better on Relioa 
than on truth.“ | 1 
This anſwer, and the manner in lich it was 
made, entirely removed all the remains of diſcon- 
tent, the King might have conceived againſt him 
for his former behaviour and whatever he wrote 
afterwards always met with a fayourable reception; 
wit being, in that prince, a ſufficient ſanction for 
almoſt any offence; when it regarded only himfelf. 
0 | 
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Lie RG. 
or TEE FAMOUS ramren, ANRIBAL L CARRACHE 

| AMONG t the beautiful paintings, none are more 
Nebel admired than thoſe in the Farneſian 
Gallery. They are executed in Freſco by Annibal 
Carrache, and repreſent the amours of the Gods 
and Goddeſſes, with the hiſtory of Andromeds. 
All the paintings were ſo ſurpriſingly beautiful 
that the beſt judges are of opinion, that no gallery 
in the univerſe can be compared to this. But me- 
rit is not always properly rewarded. Carrache ex- 
perienced this; for when the gallery was finiſhed, 
Pope Paul HI. aſked his favourite Giſeppie 
otherwiſe Joſe ph d'Arpino, what reward the paint- 
er deſerved for this admirable performance. D.. 
Arpino, who was himſelf a painter, and extremely 
jealous of Carrache's high reputation, told the 
Pope that two thouſand crowns would do yery well, 
though he knew, in his conſcience, that an hundred 
thouſand would hardly be a ſufficient equivalent. 
'The filly Pontiff liſtened to his adviſer; and Car- 
rache heaxing of this unjuſt tranſaction was ſo en- 
Taged, that he ſwore by his Maker, that he woull 
be revenged both of the Pope and his adviſer. He 
Jet 'out immediately for Naples, and, having np 
money, was obliged to traye] on foot. 

The firſt ſtage he ſtopped at was a wretched vil 
lage, called Piperno, where the fatigues of bis 
journey, and the vexations of his mind, threw him 
into: a ys and dangerous fit of ilngſs. Ts com 
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plete the poor artiſt's misfortunes, his landlord 
grew. very inſolent, taking every opportunity of 


teazing him for money. Carrache was long at A 4 
loſs how to pacify his rude hoſt; but at laſt thought 5 


of the following expedient, which. he apprehended 


would at once ſatisfy the inn-keeper, and his own 


reſentment againſt the Pope. He had recourſe to 


his pencil and colours, drew on a piece of broken 
cheſt, an aſs of a monſirous ſize, magnificently ac- 
coutred, and decorated With the ignorant Pontiff's 
arms. The driver of this beaſt was proportionably 
krge and, tall, repreſenting to the life the envious 


Gioſeppina.; . The picture being finiſhed, Car 


R = 4 A 


adviſed; his landlord. to ſet it up inſtead of the, ol 3 


ſign· poſt of his inn. This being done, the novelty. 
of the painting drew the eyes of trayellerg, and oe- 


caloned a very conſiderable quantity of money. 10 
be ſpent in the houſe. Many, of them being well 


æquainted with Gioſeppino, ſoon gueſſed the trug 


reaſon, of this poriral being placed there. 9 
— at che expence of the Pope- and. his — 
lels favourite, whoſe exceſſive mortification is much 
eaber imagine@ than expreſſed. Thus the poor and 
ured painter found means to reward his landlord 
fer his trouble and expence, and at tlie ſame tiths 
to mortify his enemies. 
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OF THE | CELEBRATED-- DUKE: DH ROCLORE, ThE 
e WII AND BUFFOON oh: LEWIS XIV. 


- THE Duke . 1 in eee Ss fa 
from being agreeable: his countenance was rather 
forbidding, and his perſon. aukward. Another 
Nobleman, whoſe perſonal beauty was even infe. 
riot io that of Roclore, having killed his antagoniſt 


in a due), applied to the Duke for his intereſt and 


protection, knowing it was the only channel thro' 
which he could obtaina pardon. The Duke readily 
engaged in his friend's intereſt, and fairly rallied 
the King into a compliance. After the King had 
Snithed his fit of laughter, and given his royal pro- 


mie, he added, but for Heaven's fake, Roclore, 


what could induce you to be ſo ſtrenuous in his in- 
terceſfion? I will tell your Majeſty: if he had 


Oberes. 1 then ſhould. i knew. . e man 


in al W 4 


of GEORGE: THE FIRST, 
& 

THIS :luftrious Monarch a by bis words 
and actions the true ſenſe which he entertained 
vf the duty of a King. Among the many proofs 
of this kind, the following fliould not be forgotten. 

In anſwer. to a petition. of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, of the City, of London, © on. 1 the 6th of 


93 
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votember, 171 8 his Majeſty ſaid, “1 that be 
glad, not only for your ſakes but my own, if any 
defects, which may touch the rights of my good. 
ſubjects, are diſcovered in my time, ſince that will 
furniſh me with the means of giving you and all 
my people an indiſputable rere of "wy cence, 
of bang e 17! CY OW”. 


of TAE GREAT LO matavax, 1 
(OS "AND: Mx. ADDISON: bt 3 ry 
„ 'y 
MR; Addiſon had che n to teh 
Lord Hallifax when he ſet out for Greenwich,; to 
wait upon King George the Firſt. Before he went, 
he took him into his library, and with an ait that 
ſpoke the infinite ſatisfaction of his mind, expreſſed 
himſelf in theſe words:“ Well, Sir, we have at 
length gained a complete victory; the Hanover ſuc- 
con takes place, the King is landed, and we 
inal} ſoon have the pleaſure to kiſs his hand. Tou 
are ſo much my friend, that I muſt tell you plainly 
| expeCt to have the white ſtaff; and I have been 
long conſidering, and am come to a reſolution bow 
to behave: I came into the world with little or Lok 


ts + 


creatine HO. I thank God, I have mache 

mine ſo; I have got more money than it is, per haps, 

proper every body ſhould know, and I am come to 

« full reſolution to ſet up my reſt, as 1 that point, 
93 


tale 


chere ani. 1 dave bees i my time a good deaf 
in hot water, and as deeply engaged in parties as 
moſt men. To fay the truth, I have done a great 
many things in the ſpirit of party, which, when I 
reflect on ſeriouſly, I am heartily aſhamed of. I 
reſolve, by the help of God, to make King George 
not the head of a party, but the King of a glorious 
nation. To be ſure à great many people muſt be 
removed from their poſts: the 'Fories themſelves 


car''t expect it ſhould be other wiſe; and it would 


be the higheſt ingratitude not to reward ſeveral 
gentlemen, who have borne the heat of the day, 
and Tun all hazards for the houſe of Hanover; yet 
at the fame time, if his Majeſty will take my ad- 
vice, there ſhall be no cruetties, no barbarities 
committed; every worthleſs fellow that has called 
_ himſelf a Whig, got drunk, and bawled at an elec- 
tion, ſhall not diſplace a man of ten times his own 
merit, only becauſe he is a reputed Tory. FE think 
I know that party; ſome of them did mean to elevate 
the Pretender; but yet there are others among 
them, that are as worthy men as ever lived. It is 
\ time the nation fhould be united; we ſhall then, in- 
_ deed be a formidable people. 1 hope this glorious 
work has been reſerved by providence for the reign 


of his prefent Majeſty. 1 have told yon already, 


that'T do not propoſe to lay up a farthing out of 


the preſcnt profits of my poſt. I deſign to live in 


fuch a manner, as I hope ſhall be no difhonour to 


my maſter; and will, if poſſible, put an end to the 


 feandatous Te. Aiee of * places. I am n f rm'y 
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\efolved to recommend no man for a poſt iu i 


government but ſuch an one as I believe to be a 


man of merit, and who will be a credit to his coun- 
try and his King. As for you, Addiſon, as ſoon 
as J have got the ſtaff myſelf, I intend: to recom» 
mend you to-his en od W 58 85 _ nan 
of State, 

Mr. Addiſon, told his Lordſhip, denn Ad now 
aim at ſo high a poſt; and defired him to remember 
he was not a ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
Lord Hallifax briſkly” replied, Come, pruhee, 
Addiſon, no unſeaſonable modeſty: I made thee” 
Secretary to the Regeney with this very view: 
thou haſt now the beſt right of any man in Eng- 
land to be Secretary of State; nay, it wilhbe a ſort 
of diſplacing thee not to make thee ſo. If thou 
couldſt but get over that ſilly ſneepiſhneſs of thine, 
that makes thee fit in the houſe and hear a fellow + 
prate for half an hour together, who has not a 
tenth part of thy good ſenſe, I ſhould be glad to 
ſee it; but ſince I believe it is impoſſible, we muſt 
contrive as well as we can. Thy pen has already 
been a credit to thy country, and 1 e Fox wal nl 
a credit to thy King.” ls 

With theſe ſentiments Lord Hallifax waite up 
on George the Firſt at Greenwich, when he ſoon 
found that he had been a little too fanguine. Mea- 
ſures were taken very different from thoſe Wick 
Lord Hallifax thought would have hos _ _ 
e 1 
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OT KING: SAR, 


TE . which b King Sigar 2 of bs 
the affections of Avilda, daughter to the King of 
Gothland, was ſomewhat uneommon. This lady, 
contrary to the manners. and diſpoſition of her ſex, 
exerciſed the profeſſion of piracy,/and/was ſcouring 
the ſeas with a powerful fleet, while a foreign 


| prince was offering ſacriſices to her beauty at the 


ſhrine of love. Perceiving that this maſculine lady 
was not to be gained by the uſual arts of lovers, 
Sigar took the extraordinary reſolution of addreſſing 
her in a method more agreeable to her humour. 
He fitted out a fleet, went in queſt of her, and 
engaged her in a furious battle, which continued 
two days without intermiſſion; thus gaining poſſeſ. 
bon of a heart, to be conquered only by valour. 
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| CONCERNING durex FLIZABETH,” 

A Carter bad three times ; been at e Windſor with 
His cart to carry away upon ſummons of a removal 
from thence, ſome part of the ſtuff of Queen Eliz- 
| beth's wardrobe; and when he had repaired thither 
once, twice, and the third time, and they of the 
wardrobe told him the third time, that the removal 
held not, the Queen having changed her mind, the 
carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now 
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1 fre that the Allen is a woman * wifes 

which words being overheard by her Majeſty, who 
then ſtood at the window, ſhe ſaid, What a villain 
is this? and ſo ſent him three 5 e to ce ”_ 


mouth. 


or vn LATE JONAS HANWAY, I 


DURING the progreſs of the bill which he in. 
troduced into the Houſe of Commons, for the re- 
gulation of the infant pariſh-poor, he was obliged 
to be inceſſantly. going about to the members of the 
clerks, and to bring down his evidences; for he 
was his own folicitor. His coachman, which had 
not the ſame. motives to foftga his fatigue, hich 
his maſter felt, after driving him about from dan 
till near the evening, was ſtopped in the Strand 
in their way to the Parliament Houſe, by a crowd. 
of carriages. The old gentleman, full of the great 


object then on his hands, and impatient of the leaſt 
delay, put his head through the window of his 
carriage, and began to rate his coachman for not 
petting onz called him blockhead, fool, &c. and 


directed him how to drive, to extricate himſelf 


from the crowd. Upon which, the fellow-deſcend- 


ea from the box, with great ſeeming compoſure, 
and ſaid, 4 If you think you can drive better than 


| can, you may driye yourſelf.” He accordingly 


came EI and th; his OD - * 


n 
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carriage was driven home by a en and Me 
Hanway purfucd his ay. on nels f 


$i 4F; 
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6r ANN, obTCiHieSs or ALBERMARLE, wHo Lb 
IN THE REIGN my GUARLES 11. 


ANN CL ARC ES, Dutcheſs of Albermarle, was 


the daughter of a blackſmith, who gave her an edu - 


cation ſuitable to the employment the was bfed to, 
which was that of a milliner. As the manners are 
generally formed early in life, ſhe retained ſome- 

thing of the ſmith's s daughter, even at her higheſt 
elevation. She was firſt che miſtreſs, afterwards 
the wife of General Monk; who had ſuch an opin · 

ion of her underſtanding, that he often conſulted 
ber in the greateſt emergencies. As. ſhe was a 
thorough Royaliſt, it is probable ſhe- had na, incon- 

ſiderable ſhare in the reſtoration. She is ſuppoſed 


to have recommended ſeveral of the privy-counſel- | 
lors in the liſt which the General preſented to the 
King ſoon after his landing. It is more than pro- 
bable that ſhe carried on a very lucrative trade in 
ſelling of offices, which were generally filled by 


ſuch as gave her moſt money. She was an im- 


placable enemy to Lord Clarendon. and had ſo 
great an influence over her hufband, as to prevail 


upon him to aſſiſt j m the ruin of that great man, 


though he was one of his beſt friends. Indeed, the 


| General Was afraid to affend, her, as ſhe e 


(467 


took fire, and her anger knew no bounds. She | 
was a great miſtreſs of all the low eloquence of 
abuſive rage, and ſeldom failed to diſcharge a voll 

of curſes againſt ſuch as thoroughly provoked her. 
Nothing is more certain,” than that the intrepid 
commander, who was never afraid of bullets, wag 


geen terrified by the andy of his wife. 
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, HS Wye once, on his return to Easlind 
wa his German dominjons, having his carriage. 
broke down between the Brill and Helyoetſluys, 
was obliged to ſtay at an obſcure public-houſe n 
the road, ' whilſt ſome of his ſervants went, forward, 
to order another carriage. The refreſhment he hac 
there, was à pot of coffee for himſelf and Lord 
Delawar, and four bottles of Holland's gin, made 
into punch, for the footmen: however, when the 
bill came to be called for, the honeſt Dutchman, 
knowing Who he had under his roof, made out the 
following charge: To refreſhments for his Sacred 
Majeſty King George the Second, and houſehold, 
1.91. Lord Delawar was ſo proyoked at ſuch an 
jmpoſition, that he could not forbear raiſing his 
vice ſo loud, that the King overheard him, and 
liſted upon knowing the particulars; which his 
ns had no > ſooner pores him of, tap ** 


—— 


or THE LATE GENERAL GANSEL's PROMOTION, 


Pain in his thumb, which, after many ineffeQual 


admiſſion to the royal preſence, he had minute) 


(168) 


J very good:bumouredly replied, He is a iy great 
rogue: however, my 1 5 80 be paid: "Kivg 
Son call this __ 


. 
- : 5 


MANY years ago the late King had a violen 


experiments, made by the ſtate phyſicians, was 
conſigned over to Dr. Ward, who was at that time 
in great vogue with the public. Previous to Ward's 


7 - himſelf with the diſorder, and had pre- 


: great ſurpriſe, without the leaſt pain whatever. 
The King was fo tranſported with this fudden re 
ef, that he called him his. Æſculapius: made hin 


giving him eaſe was ſufficient; but that fince bi 


himſelf with a particular noſtrum, which he 

Had concealed in the hollow of his hand. When be 
was introduced, he begged his Majeſty would permit 
bim to look at his hand; which the King complied 
with; when Ward gave him ſuch a ſudden wrench 
chat the King called him a raſcal, and at the ſame | 
time gave him a kick on the ſhins. Ward bore all 
his patiently, till finding him little cool, he defir 
ed him to fiir his thumb, which he did to his very 


ft down in his preſence, and inſiſted upon know 
ing how he could ſerve him. Ward replied, thi 
he thought the honour and pleaſure he received 
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Majeſty was ſo obliging, he told him he had a ne- 
phew (meaning the late General Ganſel) who was 
unprovided for, and any favor granted him, he 
ſhould conſider as beſtowed on himſelf. T he King, 
after firſt inſiſting on himſelf accepting a ſtate 
coach, immediately ſent his nephew a pair of co- 
ours in the Guards, and by degrees inade ** 5 


Leute re 
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OF THE Lavs LORD CHATHAM. 
WHEN this great ele Sod ſettled 2 plan 
* ſome ſea expedition he had in view, he, ſent. 
orders to Lord Anſon to ſee the neceſſary arrange- 
ments taken immediately, and the number of chips 
required, properly fitted out by a given time. On 
the receipt of the orders, Mr. Cleveland was Lent 
from the. Admiralty to remonſtrate on the impoſſi- 
bility of obeying them. He ſound his Lordſhip 3 in 
the moſt excruciating pain, from one of the moſt 
ſerere fits of the gout he had ever experienced, — 
« Impoſſible, Sir,” ſaid he, „ don't talk to me 
of impoſſibilities,“ and then raiſing himſclf upon 
his legs, while the ſweat ſtood in large drops on 
bis forehead, and every fibre of his body was con- 
vulſed with agony, Go, Sir, and tell his Lord- 
' ſhip, that he has to do with a miniſter who actu- 

ow e b N | We 
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3 Ws II ROYAL ANECDOTE, . 


A8 an inſtance of the excellent manner in which 
the Royal children are educated, one inſtance is 
worthy of mention reſpeQing their pocket money, 
The younger ones have all a ſtated ſum allowed, 
proportioned to their age; and the Queen requires 
them to give an account, how they diſpoſe of it, 
when they receive a lecture, if a conſiderable por- 
tion is not beſtowed in ſome commendable charity, 
chat is free from oſtentation. Every one chuſes 
how he will beſtow his money. One of the little 
ones hearing a newſpaper read, ſaid to the Queen, 
Mamma, Lean t think what a priſon is?” Upon its 


. 


8 elke! for want,— —66 That,” 'rephed the 
15 


in \ bread to poor e which ole — 
Was ſent. accordingly. Thus it is, that in the mi- 
nutiz of education, principles of humanity and 
tenderneſs are inſtilled, which are much more 
| likely to form the mind, than the moſt ſolemn ar- 
n and W reaſonings. 


> 


OF youTans, 


* 


Ak late Empreſs of Ruſſia once e ſent this cele- 
rated genius a little ivory box made by her own. 


C171 ) 


hands. Voltaire, upon this, got his nlece to in- 


ſtruct him in knitting ſtockings, and aFtually half 
friiſhed a pair of white filk, when he came com- 
pletely tired. In this unfiniſhed ſtate he fent them 
to the Empreſs, with a charming poetical epiſtle, 
replete with gallantry, in which he told her, that 
as ſhe had preſented, him with a piece. of man” 8 
workmanſhip, wrought by a woman, he chought 


: it his duty to. crave; her. acceptance in return, of a 
r of e Work, from the bands F 5 0 
) | | 5. & tos mort 23232 2b . 17 
> = id lt d w 0 
5 is SLITG BO 230 
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8 5 17 19 9771 18 + pid 
. A Gentleman A to 7 Poor that the the 

h Was leſs vagrant poor in Scotland than i in England, | 
) 

y and as a proof of it, ſaid there was no inſtance of 


d, a beggar. dying in the ſtreets. there, «I believe 
1 you are very right, Str, ſays Johnſon, but that does. 


A not ariſe from the want of vagrants, but the im 
BY Ay 7 fare a Scotchman.” 3 

nt 
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or THE MARQUIS OF ORMOND.. 


' WHILE ths Marquis. reſided in France, after 
a the unfortunate defeat of Charles II. at Worceſter, 
his finances were in a very diſorderly condition; 


the King was unable to aſſiſt him, and che Parlia- 
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ment had ſeized all his eſtates. In theſe diſtreſs. 
ful circumſtances the Nobility of France ſnhewed 
him great eivilities, and invited him to ſpend ſome 
time at their country-ſeats; among the reſt a noble- 


man of great quality carried him to his houſe at 


St. Germains, in Laye, where he entertained him, 
for ſome time, in a manner perfectly ſuitable to his 
own rank and that of his gueſt. At his coming away, 
the Marquis, in compliance with a very inconve- 
nient Engliſh euſtom, left with the maitre d' hotel 
ten piſtoles to be diſtributed amongſt the ſervants. 
It was all the money he had, nor did he know how 
ta get more when he reached Paris. As he was on 
the road ruminating on chis melancholy circumſtance, 
and, contriving how to raiſe a ſmall ſupply for the 
| preſent: uſe, he was ſurprized at being told by his 
ſexvant, that the -noblemin at whoſe houſe he had 
been entertained, was driving furiouſly behind him 
on the road, as if he was deſirous of overtaking 
Germains, when the diſtribution of the money be 
ſervants, who exalting their own ſervices and at- 
tendance, complained of the maitre d'hotel's par- 
tiality. The nobleman hearing an unuſual noiſe 
among his family, and upon inquiring into the 
matter, diſcovered the real cauſe, took the ten piſ- 
toles himſelf, and caufing horſes to be put imme- 
diately to his chariot, made all the haſte poſſible 
after the Marquis of Ormond. The Marquis, up- 
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the other quitted his chariot, and advanced to em- 
brace him with great affection and reſpect; but 
was ſtrangely ſurprized to find a coldneſs in the 


| nobleman, which forbade all embraces, till he had 


received ſatisfaction in a point which had grven 
him great offence. He aſked the Marquis if he 
had any reaſon to complain of any. difreſpect he 
had met with in the too mean, but friendly enter- 
tainment which his houſe afforded? and being an- 
ſwered by the Marquis that his treatment had been 
full of civility; that he had never paſſed fo many 
days more agreeably in his lifez and could not but 
wonder why the other could ſuſpe& the contrary. 
The nobleman then told him, that the leaving ten 
piſtoles to be diſtributed among the ſervants was 
treating his houſe as an inn, and was therefore the 
greateſt affront that could be offered to a man of 
quality; that he paid his own fervants well, and 
had hired them to wait on his friends as well as 


| himſelf; that he conſidered him as a ſtranger that 


might be unacquainted with the cuſtoms of Franicez 
and commit the error from ſome practice deemed 
kſs diſhonourable in his own country, otherwiſe 
his reſentment would have prevented expoſtulationz 
but as the caſe ſtood, after having explained the 
nature of the affair, he muſt either redreſs the miſ- 
take by receiving back the ten piſtoles, or give him 
the uſual ſatisfaction of men of honour from an 
avowed affront: the Marquis acknowledged his 
error, took back his money, and returned to Faris 
with leſs anxjety about his ſubſiſtence, - + 
P 3 
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OF THE CELEBRATED DR. GARTH, 


WHILE Dr. Garth. was detained in his 3 
one day, in a little ſtreet near Covent-Garden, in 
conſequence of a bloody battle between two female 
bruiſers, an old woman hobbled out of a cellar, 
and begged him for God's ſake to take a look at her 
huſband, who was in a mortal bad way; adding, 
« I know you are a ſweet-tempered gentleman, as 
well as a cute doctor, and therefore make bold to 
ax your advice, for which I ſhall be obliged to you 
as long as I live.” 

The Doctor, whoſe good nature was really equal 
to his medical knowledge, inſtead of being offend- 
ed with the old woman's redundant addreſs to him, 
quited his chariot immediately, and followed her 
to her huſband; but finding by his appearance, that 
he wanted food more than phyfic, and having reaſon 
to believe, from the anſwers which they both re- 
turned to his queſtions, that they deſerved his cha- 
rity as much as they excited his compaſhon, he ſat 
w ͤ Rig RARE 08 
r oh 


OF ANT: ALCIDAS, 


 ANTALGIDAS, a e we ee to en- 
ter into the Prieſthood, was aſked by the Prieſt, 


at 


Cary] 
what action worthy of renown he had performed 
during his life? he replied, “ If I have performed 
any, the gods themſelves are acquainted with it.“ 
How noble an inſtance of modeſty! How exalted a 
notion of the Deity! and ſurely nothing can be 
more fooliſh than to imagine, by the commemora- 
tion of our actions, we recommend ourſelves to 


the Deity, who, of whatever nature theſe. actions 


may be, muſt have the cleareſt I of their 
quality and worth. | 


. OF A SCHOOLMASTER. _ 


WHILST the Romans were bofiegive the ali of 
Faliſca, a School-mafter contrived to lead the chil- 
dren of the principal men of the city into the Ro- 
man camp. The novelty of ſuch a baſeneſs ſur- 
prized them, and they ſo much abhorred it, that 
immediately they ordered the arms of the traitor 
to be tied, gave each of the ſcholars rods, and bid 
them whip him back to the city, and return to their 
parents. They did ſo accordingly, and in ſo rigor- 
ous a manner, that the wretch died under their 
blows, as they entered the city. The generoſity 
of the Romans touched the Faliſcans ſo ſenfibly, 
that the next day, on honourable terms, they ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the Romans, 
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F SIR RICHARD STEEL AND MR. aL AGE, | 


SIR Richard deſired Mr. Savage to come very 
early to his houſe one morning. Mr. Savage came 


as he had promiſed, found the chariot at the door, 


and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out. What was intended,. or whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to inquire; but immediately ſeated himſelf 
with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered td 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoſt expedition 
to Hyde Park Corner, where they ſtopped at a 
petty tavern, and —— to a private room. Sir 
Richard then informed him, that he intended to 
publiſh a pamphlet, and that he had deſired him 
to come thither that he might write for him. They 
ſoon ſat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, 
and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been or- 
dered was put upon the table. Savage was ſur- 
prized at the meanneſs of the entertainment, and 
after ſome heſitation, ventured to aſk for vine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, order- 
ed to be brought. They then finiſhed their dinner, 
and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they con- 
eluded in the afternoon. . Mr. Savage then ima- 
gined his taſk over, and expected that Sir Richard 
would call for the reckoning and return home; but 
his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 
him that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muſt be ſold before the dinner could be paid 
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for; and Savage was therefore obliged to go and 

offer the new production to fale for two guineas, 

which, with ſome difficulty he obtained. Sir 
I Richard then returned home, having retired that 
; day only to avoid his creditors, and compoſed the 
5 pamphlet uy to SELLER yon Lens, = 
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oF ru ATE MR. rORDYEE, A da kr g 


; 0 Bine Hai. 1 ic. 11 
4 WITH'the foibles generally attendiar upon an 
rfiring man, Fordyce had generous qualities. 20 
2 young intelligent merchant, who kept caſh. at his 
banking-houfe, one morning making a ſmall lodg- 

im WI nent, he happened to ſay in the ſhop; . That if ki 

7 could command ſome thouſands at preſent, dene 
vas a certain ſpeculation to be purſued, wWllieh in 
. il probability, would turn out fortunate® TRI 
a. vas ſaid loofely, without Fordyce's making any 
nd anſwer, or ſeeming to n to OE. 11 "ow o more 
ne, paſſed at the time. 

A few months afterwards, * the Jai mer- 
chant was what they call /zztling his ho with the 
houſe, he was very much ſurprized to ſee the ſum 
of zool. placed to his credit fide more than he 
knew he poſſeſſed. Thinking it a miſtake, be 
pointed it out to the clerk, who ſeeing the entry in 
Mr. Fordyce's biden faid he muſt have paid 


it to him. 


The * however, Ki he had not, 


— 


( £7853) * 
begged to ſee Mr. Fordyce, who appeared, and 
told him, c it was all right enough; for that as the 
hint he had a few months-before thrown out in the 
ſhop, gained him above 50001: he thought him 
2 1. p ar e . we 1 dam. e 
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WEN Lord Percy was 3 wich the armyat Cork 
previous to their departure for: America: he obſery- 
ed a beautiful boy in the ranks as a cadet: he went 
up to him, aſked his name, and his connections. 

The boy anſwered, “My Lord, I am the ſon of an 
old ; officer, who after many years ſervice both 
abroad and at home, is now a Captain in the Royal 
_ Hoſpital near Dublin; I am his third ſon, and my 
two elder brothers are now in the army. His 
Lordſhip, not in the uſual mode of recommending 
the lad to his Majeſty for the next vacant commiſ- 
ſion, but with a ſpirit, the inheritance of his noble 
family, inſtantly wrote to his agent, Sir William 
Montgomery, to lodge the money for an Enſigney 
then to be ſold in the fifth regiment, and to name 
this boy as the ſucceſſor. The commiſſion was 
figned accordingly; and at Bunker's-Hill, Brandy- 
wine, &c. his Lordſhip! s Enſign behaved with a 
degree of courage that earn honour e on i the de. 
Hatest. 
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IN Eb e wan an Engliſh eee Ea 
wandered from his camp, and getting too near the 
French lines, he was ſeized and brought before the 
French commander, on ſuſpicion of being a ſpy, 
diſguiſed in a drummer's uniform. On being aſked 
who he was by the general, he anſwered a drum- 
: mer in the Engliſh ſervice. This not gaining cre- 
rk, dit, a drum was ſent for, and he was defired to 
rv. beat a couple of marches, which accordingly he 
ent dd, and removed the Frenchman's ſuſpicion. 
ns. However, he deſired the drummer to beat a retreat, 
an Wl © 4 retreat, Sir!” replied the Briton; „I dont 
oth know what it is, nor is it known in he Togliſh 
wal Bi fervice.”” This anſwer ſo pleaſed: the French offi- 
my cer, that he diſmiſſed the drummer, and wrote ta 
His lis general, commending his ſpirited: behaviour. 
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liam 5 or LORD GEORGE GERMAINE,. 431 mar 


ame LORD Dots 8 throng the Kar 15 
was don of ſome, of his relations, procured a living for We 
ndy- : geptleman whom he had not the honour of know 440 
ith ail "g- For this civility, the gentleman waited .on - 
e t- is Lordlhip.to return him thanks. His Lordſhip 
Leg inclined to make his ſituation as eaſy as poſ- 
Idle, n. him, that ſince he had procured 


— — 


(ato)- 
the living, a ſecond of equal value was within bis 
gift, and he begged to recommend it to him in 
preference to the other, which was unluckily ſitu. 
ated cloſe to a powder-mill, The young parſon, 
deſiring to expreſs a ſenſe of his gratitude, and al- 
ſo to give his Lordſhip a ſpecimen of his wit, un- 
fortunately anſwered, That he was much obliged tl f 
bis Lordſhip for this ſecond mark of his favour, for e © 
bad as great an averſion to powder as Lord George © 
Sackville. His Lordſhip, unruffled, replied wih © 
the higheſt courteſy, In that particular, Sir, yu 


may find upon more mature conſideration, that con- 

mon fame has deceived you, without even betraying to 

the flippiant prieſt, that Lord George Germaine ec 

| had been Lord George Sackville, 4 

Y 0 

— | lo 

Hy. . W Wii 

OF A MAN OF QUALITY AND A FRENCH BISHOP je 

| | | | 5 

A Nobleman adviſed a French Biſhop to make 2] 

an addition to his houſe, of a new wing in the mo in 

dern ſtile. The Biſhop immediately aiſſwered him v 

« The difference, my lord, that there is between to 

your advice, and that which the devil gave to out: 

Saviour, is, that Satan adviſed Jeſus to change th ft 

ſtones into bread, that the poor might be fed, anti; 

you deſire me to turn the bread of the Poor wt na 
tones.“ 
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* OF A NEGRO, Jo; 
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A 83 wha bad ee e Wh . 
dered himſelf to his creditor, Who, according to 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the countty in ſuch caſes, 
ſold him to the Danes. Befòre the departure of 
the veſſel for the-Weſt Indies, the ſon of this man 
came to him on ſhipboard. After the tendereſt 
effuſions. of ſenfibility on both ſides, the ſon re- 
ſpectfully reproached the father for not having 
made uſe of the power the law gave him, of ſell- 
ing his children for paying his debts; and demand- 
ed witk great earneſtneſs, to be allowed to take his 
place: but the father not leſs generous than the 
ſon, having refuſed to agree to this exchange, the 
lon applied to the owner of the ſlaves, and had no 
({hculty an perſuading him, that a young robuſt 
100 perſon was better able *t6 bear the fatigue,” than a 
man already advanced in years. This offer was ac- 
pte dz the ſon was put in chains, and the farher, 
in ſpite of himſelf, not being able to prevent it, 
vas ſet at liberty. Mr. Iſert having been witneſs. 
to this generous conteſt, was ſo affected by it, as 
o repreſent it to the governor, who, moved by the 
tory, ſent for the owner of the ſlaves; paid out of 
tis own pocket the money he had given for 155 old. 
nan, and reſtored the ſon to his father. | 
Thoſe who 10 with to degrade human nature, and 
iify the works of God, muſt often meet with 
lets which contradict their deteſtable Ay f. 


3 „ 
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God made man upright; and there are traces of 
the original propenſity of the human mind to bene. 
ficence and kindneſs, in all nations, and among 
every people. Whoever attempts to inculcate an 
_ oppoſite doctrine, is guilty of treaſon, — not againſt 
the king, — not againſt the nation, but againſt the 
e of n nature. 


| OB MR, ANDREW antun. A BOOKSELLER. 


EVERY body! Has . of the 280 e 
HBurms Juſtiee the Peace,” The author of that 
book, Mr. Burn, was a curate in ſome of the north- 
ern counties of Eugland. When he had completed 
it, he ſet out for London to diſpoſe of it in the beſt 
way he could. When he arrived there, being an 
entire ſtranger in town, he applied to the landlord 
of the inn where he ſtopped, a decent looking, o- 
bliging ſort of a man, to ſee if he could recommend 
him to any bookſeller, who might be likely to pur- 
chaſe his manuſcript. The landlord readily intro- 
duced him to a bookſeller of his acquaintance, who 
upon having the matter explained to him, begged 
to look at the manuſeript. The papers were put 
into his hands, which he returned in a few days, 
telling the diſappointed author, that he could not 
venture to give. more than twenty pounds for the 
book. This offer Burn could not think of accept - 
ang. He returned very melancholy to his lodging, 


8183) 
lncerely repenting that he had ever WR 2 to pe- 
per on that ſubjec. 

By this time, Mr. Andrew Millar was 3 | 
eſtabliſhed in buſineſs, and his name had been ſeve- 
ral times mentioned with ſome degree of reſpect to 
Mr. Burn; fo that he reſolved to wait upon him, 
without any perſon to introduce him. He went, 
gommunicated his buſineſs in a few words, was 
politely received, and informed, that if he would 
truſt the manuſcript with him for a few days, he 
ſhould be able to give him an anſwer; and in the 
mean time, as he was from home, he aſked the 
author to dine with him each day, till they ſhould 
conclude about the buſineſs. Mr. Millar, who did 
not depend upon his own judgment in caſes of this 
ſort, ſent the manuſcript to a young lawyer, with 
whom he uſually adviſed in regard to law-books. 
The gentleman after reading the performance, re- 
turned it to Mr. Millar, and informed him, that 
if he could purchaſe the copy right for two hund- 
red pounds, he would certainly have a great bar- 
gain: —for the book was extremely well written, 
and much wanted, fo that the "w of it muſt be 
very conſiderable. 

Mr. Millar having received this Abbe neun, 
met the author the next day as uſual, and then aſk- 
ed what price he demanded for his work? The 
author diſpirited with the former offer, faid he was 
at a loſs what to aſk; for he had been already offer- 
ed ſo ſmall a price, that rather than accept of any 
thing like it, he would throw the papers behind the 
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fire. What was this offer ? ſaid Mr. Millar, Only 
twenty pounds, ſaid Mr, Burn, with great ingenu- 
'oufneſs. But, faid Mr. Millar, would you think 
r hundred guineas too little? Too little} ſays Burn 
in lurpriſe— No. Well then ſaid Mr. Millar, the 

book ſhall be mine, and you. ſhall have the money 
when you pleaſe. The bargain was inſtantly ſtruck, 
and a bottle of good port was drank to the good 
luck of it. Mr. Millar found no reaſon to repent 
of his frankneſs, for the book ſold amazingly well 
nor had the author any reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
his bargain, for Mr. Millar, with a ſpirit of can- 
dour and. liberality, that does not always belong 
to men of his profeſſion, frankly ſent a- Bundrod 
guineas to the author for every edition of the book 
that was printed in his life-timez and theſe were 
many: inſomuch, that by the ſale of this book 
. alone, he cleared no leſs than eleven thouſand 
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| An Aftrologer.i in the time of Lewis xl. extri- 
cated himſclf very ingeniouſly from danger. He 
had foretold to the king, that a lady whom he 
loved ſhould die in eight days; which having hap- 
pened, the prince cauſed the aſtrologer to be 
brought before him, and commanded his ſervants 
not to fail to throw him out at the windows at 2 
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( 
ſignal which he would give them. As ſoon as the 
king ſaw him: « You who pretend to be ſuch a 
wiſe man,” ſays he to him, and who knows ſo 


exactly the fate of others, tell me this moment, 


what will be yours, and how long you have yet to 


live?“ Whether it was that the aſtrologer had been 


ſecretly informed of the deſign of the king, or that 
he gueſſed it: © Sire, anſwered he, without teſtify- 
ing any fear, I ſhall die juſt three days before 
your Majeſty.” The king, after that anſwer was 
not in haſte to give the fignal, for them to throw 
him out of the windowz on the contrary he took 
Particant t care to 6 Rt nnd want fot i nothillg. 
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WHEN he was Lord e St deer a 
a gentleman to pay a ſum of money to a poor wi- 
dow, whom he had wranged;. to whom the Gen- 
tleman ſaid, « Then 1 hope your lordſhip will 
grant me a long day to pay itz” «I will grant your 
motion,“ ſaid the Chaneellor, « Monday next is 
S. Barnabas" day, which is the longeſt day in the 
year; pay it to the widow on that 9 65 or 1 will 
commit you to the fleet.” ; 
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OF THE LATE LORD Rm | 


The late Lord R- , with many good qua- 
lities, and even learning, and Parts, had a ſtrong 
deſire of being thought ſkilful in phyſic, and was 
very expert in bleeding. Lord Cheſterfield, who 
knew his foible, and on a particular occaſion wiſh- 
ed to have his vote, came to him one morning, 
and, after having converſed upon indifferent mat- 
ters, complained of the head-ach, and deſired his 
lordſhip to feel his pulſe. It was faund to beat 
high, and a hint of loſing blood was given. «I 
have no objeCtion, and, as I heard your lordſhip 


has a maſterly hand, will you favour me with try- 
ing your lancet upon me?” —« A- propos, faid : 


Lord Cheſterfield, after the operation, do you 
go to the houſe to-day!” Lord R anſwered, 
4% did not intend to go, not being ſufficiently i in- 


formed of the queſtion which is to be debated; but 
you who have conſidered it, which -fide will yon 


be off ?? —The Earl, having gained his confidence, 
eaſily directed his judgment: he carried him to the 
houſe, aud got him to vote as he pleaſed. He uſed 


afterwards to ſay, that none of his friends had 
done ſo much as he, having literally bled for the 


good of his 9 
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Come 


ob ADMIRAL, KEPPEL. 


WHILE this gentleman commanded the fad. 
ron up the Mediterranean, frequent complaints 
/ were made to the miniſtry by, the merchants trad- 
ing to the Levant, &c. of the piracies . of the Alge- 
rines. Theſe complaints were paſſed. over, till 
two ſhips richly laden were taken and carried into 


treaties, that the Miniſtry could no longer | be ſilent. 
Accordingly, orders were ſent to the Admiral, to 
fail into the harbour of Algiers, and demand reſti- 
tution of the Dey; and in caſe of a refuſal, had an 
unlimited power to make repriſals. 1 

The Admiral's ſquadron caſt anchor in the oling, 
in the bay of Algiers, facing the Dey's palace. He 
went aſhore, attended only by his captain and 


> | demanded an immediate audience; and being con- 
5 ducted into the Dey's preſence, he laid open his 
3 


faction for the injuries done to the ſubjects of his 
Britannic Majeſty. Surpriſed and enraged at the 


exclaimed, * That he wondered at the Engliſh 
King's inſolence, in ſending him a fooliſh beardleſs 
boy.” The Admiral replied, “That if his maſter 


the length of the beard, he woe have ſent his 
Deyſhip a he-goat.” 


Algiers. This was ſo flagratit an infraction of | 
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barge's crew, proceeding to the palace, where he 


embaſſy, and, in his maſter's name, deſired ſatis- 


boldneſs of the Admiral's remonſtrance, the Dey 


had ſuppoſed that wiſdom had been meaſured by 
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| Unuſed to ſuch language from the ſycophants 
of his own court, this reply put him beſide himſelf, 
and, forgetting the laws of all nations in reſpect to 
ambaſſadors, he ordered his mutes to attend with 
the bow-ſtring, at the ſame time telling the admi- 
ral he ſhould pay for his audacity with his life. 
Unmoved with this menace, the Admiral took him 
to a window facing the bay, and ſhewing him the 
Engliſh fleet riding at anchor, told him, that if it 
was, his pleaſure to put him to death, there' were 
Engliſhmen enough in that fleet to make him a glo- 
rious funeral pile. The Dey was wiſe enough to 
take the hint: the Admiral came off in ſafety, and 
ample reſtitution was made. 


© OF ie 3 
Jvsrix Marin, a philoſopher, who received 
Chriſtianity five and twenty years after the death 
of Ignatius, plainly tells us, in his relation of c con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian faith, That the power of 
« podlineſs in a plain, fimple Chriſtian, had that 
influence and operation on his ſoul, that he could 
© not but betake himſelf to a ſerious and ſtriẽt life? 
and yet before he was à Cynick, a ſtrict ſect: and 
it gave him joy at his martyrdom, that he had ſpent 
his days as a ſerious teacher, and a good example. 
And Euſebius relates, That though he was a fol- 
lower of Plato's doctrine, yet, when he faw the 


c Chriſtians' piety and courage, he concluded, No 
people {o temperate, leſs voluptuous, and more 


« ſet on divine things: which! was: d him to 
become nn . 


A REMARK ALE ANECDOTE or DEAN wirr. 


THE Dean was one morning 1 at his audy 
window, and from thence obſerved a decent elderly 
woman offering a paper to one of his ſervants, 
which the fellow at firſt refuſed, with an infolent 
and ſurley aſpect. The woman, however, preſſed 
her ſuit with all the energy of diſtreſs, and in the 
end prevailed. The Dean, whoſe ſoul was the ſeat 
of compaſſion, ſaw, felt, and was determined to 
alleviate her miſery.—He every moment _ 
the ſervant with the paper; but to his ſurpriſe and 
indignation, an hour elapſed, and the man did not 
preſent it. 'The day was. cold and wet, and the 
wretched petitioner ſtill retained her ſtation, with 
many an eloquent and anxious look at the houſe. 
The benevolent divine loſt all patience, and was 
going to ring the bell, when. he obſerved the ſer- 
vant croſs the ſtreet, and return the paper with the 
utmoſt ſang: froid and indifference. Rightly judg- | 
ing the caſe, he threw up the ſaſh, and demanded 
loudly what the paper contained. It is a petition, 
pleaſe your Reverence, replied the woman. Bring 
it up raſcal,” cried the enraged Dean. The ſur- 
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priſel and petriſied ſervant obeyed. With Iwilt, 
to know was to pity,—to pity to relieve. Che 
poor woman was inſtantly made happy, —and the 
ſervant almoſt as inſtantly turned out of doors, 
with the following written teſtimonial of his con- 


duct: The bearer lived two years in my ſervice, 


in which time he was frequently drunk and negli- 


gent of his duty; which, conceiving him to be 
honeſt, I excuſed; but at laſt detecting him in a 
flagrant inſtance of - cruelty, I diſcharged him.” — 
Such were the conſequentes of this paper, that for 
ſeven years the fellow was an itmerant-beggar; af- 
ter which the Dean forgave him; and, in conſe- 
 quenee. of another paper equally ſingalar, he was 
Aired * Mr. ee a n he _ 3 
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- OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, LATE KING OF 
' PRUSSIA, 1 


II his haſt illneſs, the king endured many reſt- 
lels nights: it was his cuſtom to converſe with the 
ſervant who ſat up with him, by way of entertain- 
ment. He ſaid, one night, I cannot enjoy the 
leaſt repoſe—do relate ſomething to me.” 
poor ſervant, an honeſt young 8 was 
doubtleſs at a loſs how to amuſe the king, where- 
forthe kindly furniſhed him with a ſubject, by 
aſking,” « From whence do you come???—*« From 


j 


C 
2 little village in Lower Pomerania. «< Ae your 
parents living?“ „ An aged mother, How 
does ſhe maintain herſelf? 6 By ſpinning.” — 
« How much does ſhe gain daily by it?“ ( Six- 
pence.“ But ſhe cannot live well on that?” — 


« In Pomerania it is cheap living.“ Did vou 


never ſend her any thing?” O yes! I have ſent 
her at different times a few dollars. „ That was 
bravely done you are a good boy. Lou have a deal 
of trouble with me have patienee L ſhall endea- 
vour to lay ſomething by for you, if you behave 
well.“ Thus the converſation ended. A few 
nights after, it being again the Pomeraniat's turn 
to ſit up with the king, he called him to his bed- 
fide, and ſaid, „Look in that windows and you 
will find ſomething which I have laid by for you?” 
The lad ſeeing many pieces of gold, was doubtful. 
whether to take them all;- at_Jaſt he: went to the 
king, with two in his hand, and faid, © Am I to 


have theſe?? 4 Yes,”. replied: the good monarch, 


« all of them, and your mother has received ſome 


likewiſe.” The boy, on inquiry, heard, to his 


preat joan ey * n rix ener _ 
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or A REMARKABLE LEARNED AND UNFORTUN- 


"TE SOLDIER. 


IN ths aa 1 724, F eee eee 
Jamia Brightwell, his brother, were tried at the 
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1 
Old Bailey, for PREVI Pargiter on the high- 


way, in the road to Hampſtead. - The- proſecutor 
_ {wore very poſitively againſt them both; but after 
evidence had been given againſt them, Francis 
Brightwell, who was a grenadier, proved by ſeve- 
ral witneſſes, that he was upon the king's guard, 
at Kenſington, at the time the robbery was com- 
mitted. Hereupon the court went into an inquiry 
concerning the reputation and character of the 
priſoner. And ſeveral colonels, majors, captains, 
and other military officers,” appeared in favour of 
Francis Brightwell, and alledged, that they had 
known him long in the ſervice, and gave teſtimony 
as to his ſobriety and diligence in the diſcharge of 


the duty of a ſoldier. And as to his honeſty, a 


lady, who was preſent in the court, declared, that 
ſhe had entruſted him with a thouſand pounds at 
a time; and a gentleman declared, that he had 
committed his houſe and goods, to the value of 
ſix thouſand, to his keeping; in both which truſts 
Brightwell had acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaction 


olf the parties concerned. Theſe ample teſtimonies 


concurring to the honour of a man in ſo low a con- 


dition of life, greatly ſurpriſed the court, and all 


who were preſent: but their aſtoniſhment was in- 
creaſed, when Mr. Hughes, a clergyman, appeared 
alſo in the ſoldier's favour, and made the following 
declaration. I have known Francis Bright wel, 
(ſaid he) near twenty years. He has always been 
reputed to be a perſon of the faireſt character 
for ſobriety, probity and juſtice. He has often 
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accompliſhed. with Latin and Greek literature, and 
has good ſkill in Roman antiquities;” and, in a 


J ' 5 

. is not ſuch another grenadier in the univerſe.” / 

y Mr. Hughes? teſtimony was corroborated by 
e that of ſeveral others; and, upon the whole, the 


of the famous Jack Shepherd. However, this unfor- 


a tunate accuſation proved fatal to Francis Bright- 
at well, who died ſhortly after, of a diſorder that he 
at contracted in goal, though he was attended by 
ad vir Hans Sloane, then ene of his an 8 pa 


of cians. 
its The following particulars are alſo en con- 
on cerning this remarkable grenadier. He was con- 


tious only of knowledge. He had offers of being 
promoted to the rank of 333 or of ſerjeant, 
which he declined, that he might have as few 


red avocations as poflible from his ſtudies.— Neither 
ing did he covet money; and it is ſuppoſed, that had 
ell, he been at the ſacking of a town, he would not 


have thought of carrying off any other plunder but 


is given of his difregard of gain. He had an 
R ' | 


! 


confulted me concerning difficult paſſages in Virgil 
and Homer: for he is to' an extraordinary degree 


word, he carries fo large a ſhare of exquiſite learn- 
ing under his grenadier's cap, that I believe there 


jury acquitted both Francis Brightwell and his: . 
brother. And it afterwards appeared, that the 
robbery with which they had been unjuſtly chargs 
y ed, was actually committed by Joſeph Blake, and 


tented in his ſtation, ſtudious at leiſure, and ambi- 


a valuable book or two. The following inſtance” 
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excellent manner of cleaning and furbiſhing arms, 
for which he had his ſettled prices.—An officer, 
whoſe arms he had brightened, was ſo well pleaſed 
with his work, that he ſent Brightwell (over and 
above the uſual price) a-guinea for a preſent. The 
pPhiloſophic ſoldier took his price, and returned the 
guinea by the ſeryant. Some time after, when the 
officer ſaw him, « Why,” ſaid he to Brightwell, 
ce would you not accept of the guinea I ſent you?” 
{$I am paid for my work,” replied the centinel, 
© and deſite no more. 44 Accept of a crown then,” 
faid the officer, if your modeſty. makes yon 
think a guinea too much.“ „ Excuſe me, Sir,” 
anſwered the veteran, and do not think it vanity 
or affectation, when I refuſe your kindneſs; but, 
indeed, Sir, I do not want: but I am thirſty, and 
have no money about me; ſo that if your honour 
will be pleaſed to give me threepence to drink 
Jour health, I ſhall thankfully accept of in,” 


| OF BONNIFACE. | 


ABOUT half : a Br roy ago, 1 it was more 
; che faſhion to drink ale at Oxford than it is at 
preſent, a humorous fellow of punning memory 
eſtabliſhed an alehouſe near the Pound, and wrote 
over his dg Ale fold by the Pound. —As his 
ale was as good as his jokes, the Oxonians reſorted 
to his houſe in great pumbers, and ſometimes ſtaid 
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there beyond the college hours. This was made 


a matter of complaint to the Vice-Chancellor, who 
was deſired to take away his licence, by one of the 
Proctors of the Univerſity. Bonniface was ſum- 
moned to attend, and when he came into the Vice- 
Chancellor's preſence, he began hawking and ſpit- 
ting about the room; this the Chancellor obſerved, 
and aſked what he meant by it? « Pleaſe your 
worſhip,” faid my 661 am come _ on n | 
to clear myſelf? © + 

The Vice-Chancellor: moja 1 he adbually 
weighed his ale, and ſold it in that manner; he 
therefore ſaid to him, . They tell me you fell ale 
by the pound; is that true?” No, and pleaſe your 
worſhip,” replied the wit. „How do you then!” 
ſaid the Chancellor. Very well, I thank you, 
Sir, replied the wit, how do you do? The 
Chancellor laughed, and ſaid, « Get- away for a 
raſcal; J will ſay no more to you.” The fellow 
departed, and croſſing the quadrangle, .met- the 
Proctor who laid the information; Sir, ſaid he, 
the Vice-Chancellor wants to ſpeak with you, 
and returned with him. Here, Sir, ſaid he, | 
© here he is, „ Who?” ſaid the Chancellor. Why, 
Sir,” ſaid he, © you ſent me for a raſcal, and I have 
brought you the greateſt that I know of.. 


1 


on THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


THE Emperor of Gon in We way to ls. 
amiving in the dominions of the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, was received by the Prince himfelf incgg. 
who inſiſted on taking care of his Majeſty's horſes, 
equipage, &c. and alfo to take him to a houſe 
made ready for his arrival. The whok of the 
Prince's attendants were induſtriouſly employed in 
the feryice of this illuſtrious. traveller, who of 
courſe ſound this imagined hotel the beſt prepared 
of any on the road. When the Emperor renewed 
his journey, ſuch fine ſwiſt horſes were fixed to 

his carriage, that he confeſſed they did honour to 

his landlord the poſtmaſter. The poſtillion who 
drove him had not, as the reſt, the uſual ſtile of 
habit; a bag-wig, rough and undrefled, old boots 
well blacked, and his whole dreſs manifeſtly de» 
clared the injury that time had made on him; but 
in mounting his horſe he had ſuch an air of activi- 
ty, that the Emperor immediately conceived a fa- 
vourable opinion of him. When the Emperor had 
taken his place in his carriage, the poſtillion ſet of 
like lightning, and arrived at the appointed ſtage 
with an aſtoniſhing ſpeed, and ſuch as no other 
horſes the Emperor had uſed could anyways equal. 
The dextrous poſtillion was not only immediately 
called and well rewarded, but promiſed a place in 
the Emperor's ſervice, if he would accept it. 
With all my heart,” ſaid the poſtillion, in a jocoſe 
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manner. « Very well, (aid the Emperor) ls — 
draught of wine, and we will ſet off.“ Two, if 
you pleaſe, (ſaid the poſtillion) and then I will 
whip you over ſix more leagues in a trice. One 
of the boys of the Inn brought him a bottle of 
wine, which he took in one hand, ſaluted the 
Emperor with the other, and then drank freely 
like a poſtillion.,—The Emperor again got into his 
carriage. Drive on, my friend, (ſaid he) yo 
ſhall have ſomething more for your ſpeed.” Oh,; 
by my ſoul, no doubt, maſter, (ſaid the poſtillion) 
1 find you are a worthy gentleman.” They pre- 
ſently arrived at the ſtage, where they refreſhed; 
and the poſtillion received a handful of ducats, 
which he took without counting, and went out as 
going to the ſtable. « I never had ſuch à good 
relief of horſes, nor ſo good a poſtillion,” ſaid the 
Emperor, to his new landlord. I believe it firmly, 
(faid the innkeeper) the horſes belong to his High- 
neſs the Prince of Wurtemberg, and the Prince 
himſelf was your poſtillion.” The Emperor gave 
immediate orders to go and ſeek the Prince; but it 
was needleſs; he had ſet off for his own palace, 
and it was impoſſible to overtake him. The Em- 
peror was extremely ſurpriſed at the ſingularity of 
this piece of gallantry, and directly wrote to the 
Prince his acknowledgments for ſuch a condeſ- 
cendingy ſervice. | | 7 
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OF HENRY v „ 


© AFTER the battle of Iery, Heury ba very 
much in want of money, aſked one of his moſt 


truſty Courtiers where he could procure ſome.— 


The Courtier replied, that he knew a very rich 
merchant's wife, a zealous royaliſt, who very pro- 
bably might lend him fome. The monarch adviſ- 
ed his Confidant to pay a vißt immediately to the 
lady; and offered to accompany him in diſguiſe, 
At the eloſe of the evening, they both ſet out from 
Mante, where the camp was, for Meulan, where 
Madame le Clerc, the lady in queſtion, reſided. 
They were moſt hoſpitably received, and after the 
uſual congratulations on the ſucceſs of the King's 
army, the Courtier affecting an air of deep ſor- 
row,. —© Alas! Madam, to what purpoſe are all 
our victones! We are in the preateft diſtreſs 
imaginable: his Majeſty has. no money to, pay his 
troops; they threaten to revolt, and join the 

 leaguers; Mayenne will triumph at laſt.” « Is it 
poſſible? (exclaimed Madame le Clerc) © but: let 
not that affliẽt our gracious Sovereign, he will ſtill 
find new reſources; he fights, for too noble and 
glorious. a cauſe to be abandoned; many other per- 
' ſons will follow my example! On ſaying this, ſhe 
quitted the room, and returned with many bags 
full of gold, which ſhe laid at his feet. This is 
all T can do for the preſent, (adding ſhe gracefully) 
go and relieve the Prince of his anxiety; wiſh him 


” Y . — E 


CT: _ 
from me all the ſucceſs and happineſs he deſerves; 
tell him to be confident that he reigns in the hearts 
of his ſubjects, and that my life and fortune are, 
and ever will be, at his diſpoſal.“ 

Henry could. not conceal himſelf any longer. 
« Generous woman; (cried he) my friend has no 
occaſion to go far to tell his Majeſty the excellency | 
of your heart; — here he ſtands before you, and 
is a witneſs to your effuſions of ſendbility. Be 
aſſured that the favour will be indelivly eagraves. 
on Henry's heart!” | 

Madame le Clerc fell at the Monarch's feet, 
without being able to utter a word; the Confidant 
wept, and Henry joined in the ſweet emotions. 
But the time was too precious to devote it ſolely 
to friendſhip and gratitude: for want of money the 
troops were ready to revolt every moment. Henry 
| and his friend took leave of the lady and went to 
ö the army, who, hearing they were to receive their 
5 pay, began to cry; Vive le Roi! (Long live the 
: King!) - 

From that time ſucceſs attended every one of 
that Monarch's enterpriſes; and after having ſub- 
dued his enemies, and rendered himſelf maſter of 
the capital, he fent for Madame le Clerc one day, 
when the court was very brilliant and full;—In 
preſenting her to the nobility, «© You fee this 
lady, (ſays he) a true friend of mine. To her I 
owe all the ſucceſſes of my laſt campaigns. It was 
ſhe who lent me conſiderable ſums of money to 
carry on the war, even at a time when the troops 
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khreatened to abandon me. She mall be reim- 
burſed with more than lawful intereſt; and letters 
patent of nobility. ſhall forthwith be iſſued in her 
Favour.” “ Ah! Sire (interrupted Madame le Clerc) 
do you reckon as nothing the infinite pleaſure I 
then felt, and have felt ever ſince, for having con- 
tributed to the happineſs and ſucceſs of my ſove- 
reign? That is the only intergſt that belongs to me, 
and the only reward my ambition aims at.” The 
lady accepted the title, but refuſed the offered 
intereſt. The family of Le Clerc, who have ſince 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in civil and military capa- 
cities, ſtill exiſt. This act, properly drawn and 
engraved, might be the companion of the celebrat- 
ed one where Sully preſents his Maſter with the 
money he had received by the ſale of the Royal 
foreſts, = | 


OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM STANHOPE. 


THIS gentleman coming out of Drurylane play- 

houſe, with a lady under his arm, was met by a 
couple of bucks, who took ſome liberties, not very 
. ee to the lady, or her protector. 
Sir William, whoſe courage was equal to his 
gallantry, immediately called upon the gentlemen 
to anſwer for their miſconduct. 

One of the heroes ſteps forward, and fore, 
k « Sir; the lady wearing artificial colour on her 


« + 
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his 
men 
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her 
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cheeks, we looked upon as fair game.” Sir Wil- 
liam's reply, and his ſubſequent conduct, did ho- 
nour to his proweſs and plain ſincerittr. 

Gentlemen,“ ſaid he, «© I may have miſtaken 


the roſes on the lady's cheeks for the ornaments of 
pure and fimple nature; I ſhall be happy, if, by 


your means, I ſhall be cured of my illuſion, ut 
I ſwear, by God, you ſhall never evade me, until 
I ſhall have fully aged the truth or Tally of 
your aſſertion. 

« Retire with me,” continues Sir William, « to 
the Roſe Tavern; me the arent hail be 
made.“ 

To the Rats they repaired—cold and hve enter 
were called for, and applied with a napkin, ſmear- 
ed with ſoap and pomatum. Obſtinate nature 
prevailed—the roſes did not fade, but bloomed | 
more in the operation. a 

The bucks were convinced they begged pardon 
for their tranſgreſſions, and wiſhed to depart in 
Not fo,” ſays Sir William, „ You have been 
ſatished, and ſo will I. + The lady has undergone 
the ordeal, and ſhe has come from it pure and 
unpolluted. My part I have yet to act: you muſt, 
on your . alk the lady's pardon.” They did 
ſo. ME 

% Now, gentlemen,” ſaid Sir William, < do not 
bluſh at your paſt conduct; the liberty you took 
was not only juſtifiable, but even proper, if, at 
your own riſk, you ran the peril of the proof. If 
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I had proved her a pics, the moſt odious FR" perfi- 
dious of all impoſtors, I ſhould, in the language of 
Othello, have whiſtled her off, and let her down 
the wind, a prey to fortunez” but as ſhe is pure 
from that w——ſh contagion, I infiſt on your ſup- 


ping, and drinking a bottle of Burgundy with the 
offended 1 innocent and her ee 3 


— 


or Wan B EL! ZABETR. 


NOT 190 after the death of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Margaret Lambrum (who had been one of 
her attendants, became in ſome meaſure deſperate, 
on account of the loſs of a huſband whom ſhe 
dearly loved; a loſs which had been occaſioned by 
grief, for the melancholy fate of that unfortunate 
Princeſs, to whoſe retinue he had alſo belonged) 
formed a reſolution to revenge the death of both 
upon the perſon of Queen Elizabeth. To accom- 
pliſh her purpoſe, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in the habit 


of a man, aſſumed the name of Anthony Spark, and 


attended at the Court of Elizabeth with a pair of 
Piſtols conſtantly concealed about her, one to kill 
the Queen, when an opportunity offered, and one 
to kill herſelf if her crime ſhould be diſcovered. 
One day, as ſhe was puſhing through the crowd in 
order to get to her Majeſty, who was then walking 
in the garden, ſhe accidently dropped one of the 
piſtols. This circumſtance being obſerved by the 


— 


guards, ſhe was mm ſeized, i in order to be 
ſent to priſon.— The Queen, however, interfered, 


and deſired to examine the culprit firſt. She ac- 
cordingly demanded her name, her country, and her 


quality; and Margaret, with a reſolution ſtill un- 
daunted, replied, “Madam, though I appear before 


you in this garb, yet I am a woman. My name is 


Margaret Lambrum, and was ſeveral years in the 
ſervice of Mary, a Queen whom you have unjuſtly 


put to death, and thereby deprived me of the beſt 


of huſbands, who could not ſurvive that bloody 
cataſtrophe of his innocent miſtreſs. His memory 
is hardly more dear to me than is that of my in- 


jured Queen; and, regardleſs. of | conſequences, I 


determined to revenge their death upon you. 
Many, but, fruitleſs were the efforts I made to 
divert me from my purpoſe. I found myſelf con- 
ſtrained to prove by experience, the truth of the 
maxim, that neither reaſon. nor force can hinder a 
woman from vengeance, when ſhe is impelled to it 
by love.” 

Highly as the Queen had cauſe to reſent this 
ſpeech, ſlie heard it with coolneſs and moderation. 


« You are perſuaded, then,” ſaid her Majeſty, 


« that in this ſtep you haye done nothing but what 
your duty required: What think you is my duty 
to do to you?” „ Is that queſtion put in the cha- 
racter of a Queen, or that of a Judge, replied 
Margaret. With the ſame intrepid firmneſs, 
Elizabeth profeſſed to her. it was that of a Queen, 
Then,“ continued Lambrum, « it is your 
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Majeſty er to-prontume a passe“ But what 
ſecurity,” demanded the Queen, * ean- you give 
me that you will not make the like attempt upon 
fome future occaſion?ꝰ © A favour ceaſes. to be 
one, Madam,” replied Margaret, & when it is 
yielded under ſuch reſtraints: in doing ſo, your 
Majeſty would act againſt me as a Judge. 

« I have been a Queen thirty years,” cried 


Elizabeth, turning to the courtiers then preſent, 


and had never ſuch. a lecture read to me before.” 
And ſhe immediately granted the pardon entire 


and unconditional, as it had been deſired, in oppo- 


fition to the opinion of the Preſident of the council, 
who told ber Majeſty that he thought ſhe onght to 


have puniſhed ſo daring an offender. The fair 


eriminal, however, gave an admirable proof of her 
prudence, in begging the Queen to extend her 
generoſity one degree farther, by granting her a 
ſafe conduct out of the kingdom; with: which 
favour alſo Elizabeth complied. And Margaret 
Lambrum, from that penn lived a n life 
| in France. | 


OF: PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RY SSTA. 


Iv one of tbe many plots e were formed 
" againſt the life and government of this Monarch, 
there: was, among the number of thoſe ſeized, a 
ſoldier belonging to his own regiment of guards. 
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Peter being told by the officers that this man had | 
always behaved extremely well, had curioſity to fee 


him, and to learn from his own mouth what had 
been his inducement to be concerned in a plot 
againſt him. To this purpoſe he dreſſed himſelf 
in plain clothes, that he might not 'be known by 


confined. After ſome converſation, Peter added, 


reaſons for being concerned in an attempt againſt 
the Emperor, your maſter, as T-am certain that he 
never did you any injury; on the contrary, he had 
a regard for you as a brave ſoldier, and a man who 
always did his duty in the field: if you was there- 
fore to ſhew the leaſt remorſe for what you have 
done, the Emperor would, I am perſuaded, forgive. 


you mult tell me by what motives you was induced 


Emperor, who is naturally Fug and compallionate, 
fe will give you your pardon.“ 


« know nothing of the Luer replied the 


ſoldier, « for I never ſaw him but at a diſtance; 


death of his father, by that of the perſon who took 
away his life. If then the Emperor is really. iſo 


8 


d 


5 


4 adviſe him, for his own ſafety, not to pardon mez 
[ 


the man, and went to the priſon where he was 


« I ſhould be glad to hear, friend, what were your 


you; but before J intereſt myſelf in your behalf, 


to join the mutineers; and I ſay again, that the 


but he cauſed my father's head to be cut off ſome. | 
| time ago, for being concerned in a former rebel- 
lion, and it is the duty of a fon to revenge the 


good and merciful as you have repreſented. him, ö 


for were he to reſtore me to my RET) the firſt 
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uſe I ſhould make of it would be to engage in ſome 
new attempt againſt his life; nor ſhould J ever reſt 
till 1 had accompliſhed my defign; the ſecureſt 
method, therefore; which he can take, will be to 
order my head to be ſtruck off N with- 
out which his own life is in danger.“ 

The Czar in vain uſed all the arguments be 
cht think of to ſet before this deſperado the folly 
| and injuſtice of ſuch ſentiments; he Aill' perfiſted 
in what he had declared; and” Peter departed, 
greatly chagrined at the bad ſucceſs of his vißt, 


and gave orders for the execution of this man with 
the reſt of his accomplices, 
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W AEN Dr. . was in Seen e 
other curioſities ſhewn him, he was taken to a 
very aneient and high caſtle, which was reckoned 
to command the moſt extenſive view of any in the 
country: * Well, Sir, (ſays the guide,) what do 
f you think of this proſpect? 44 By much the fineſt 
in all Scotland,” ſays the Doctor, „for I a here 
= _ wn to 2 ee ee 
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OF AN IRISH: GENTLEMAN, 
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AT a race. an . North, cm Frag 260, among 
other horſes, one called Botheram ſtarted for the 
plate. The Iriſhman taking a fancy to the name, 
betted large odds in his favour. Towards the 


concluſion; of the race, his favourite wag unluckily 


in the rear, on which he exclaimed—# Ahl by 
J aſus, there he fis, Botheram for ever! See how he 
drives them a all Sema 4 {4s rortbs A+ 1 
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OF THE LATE EARL or Ross OF IRELAND. 


THE Fark Earl: oh Roſs was, i in senden Ms 
diſpoſition, like the humorous Earl of Rocheſter. 
He had an infinite fund of wit, great ſpirits, aud a 
liberal heart was fond of all the vices which the 


beaumonde call pleaſures, and by thoſe means firſt. 


impaired his fortune as much as he poſſibly could 
do, and, finally, his health, beyond repair. A 
nobleman could not, in ſo cenſorious a place as 
Dublin, lead a life of rackets, brawls, and midnight 
confuſion, without being a general topic of reproach, 
and having fifty thouſand faults invented to com- 
plete the number of thoſe he had: nay, ſome aſ- 
ſerted that he dealt with the Devil; eſtabliſſied a 
Hell- fire club at the Eagle tavern on Corkhill, and 
that one W—, a mighty innocent facetious Painters 
| S 2 
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: who was, indeed, only the agent of his gallantry, 
was a party concerned: but what would not mali- 
cious folks ſay? Be it as it will, his Lordſhip's 
character was torn to pieces every where, except 
at the Groom Porters, where he was a man of 
honour; and at the een, eee none e Curpaiſed 
mn for generoſitx. 
Having led this life till It GA bim to death's 
$069; his neighbour, the Rev. Dean Madden, a 
man of exemplary piety and virtue, having heard 
his Lordſhip. was given over, thought it his duty 
to write to him a very pathetic letter, to remind 
bim of his paſt life; the particulars-of which he 
mentioned, fuch as whoring, gaming, dritiking, 
rioting, 'blafpheming his Maker, and, in ſhort, all 
-matiner' of wickedneſs; exhorting him, in the ten- 
dereſt manner, to employ. the few moments that 
remained to him in penitently confeſſing his mani- 
fold tranſgrefſions, and ſoliciting his pardon from 
an n oy mn 2 =_ was uy to 
| eee 
It is tivvrilieg to equa" ths venir that the 
ite: Earl of K——e was one of the moſt pious 
noblemerr of the age, and, in every reſpect, a con- 
traſt, in character, to Lord Roſs. When the lat- 
ter, who retained his ſenſes to the laſt moment, 
and died rather for want of breath than want of 
ſpirits, read over the Dean's letter (which came to 
him under cover) he ordered it to he put in ano- 
ther paper, ſealed up, and directed to the Earl of 
* He Ukewiſe 8 on the Dean' g 


* } 
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ſervant, to carry it, and to ſay it came from his 
maſter, which, he was encouraged to do by a 


couple of guineas, and his kaowing nothing of its 


contents. Lord K -e was an effeminate, puny, 
little man, extremely formal and delicateyinfomuch, 


that when he was married to lady M- O an; | 
one of the moſt ſhining beauties then in the world, 


he would not take his wedding gloves off when he 
went to bed. From this ſingle inſtance may be 


judged, with what ſurpriſe and indignation he read 


over the Dean's letter, containing ſo mavy. accuſa- 


tions for. crimes he knew himſelf entirely innocent 


of. He firſt rau to his lady, and informed her chat 
Dean Madden was actually mad; to prove which, 


he delivered her the epiſtle he had juſt. received — 


Her Ladyſhip was as much confounded and amazed 
at it, as he could poſſibly be, but, withal, obſerved 
that the letter was not written in the ſtile of a 

madman, and adviſed him to go to the Archbiſhop 


ordered his coach, and went to the epiſcopal palace, 2 


where he ſound his Grace at home, and immediately 
accoſted him in this manner; * Pray, my Lord, did 
you ever hear that I was a blaſphemer, a whore- 


monger, a rioter, and every other thing that is baſe 


and infamous? — «You, my Lord!” ſaid the Biſhop, 
« every one knows you are the pattern of humility, 
godlineſs, and virtue.“ „ Well, my Lord, what 


ſatisfaction can I have of a learned and Reverend 
Divine, who, under his own hand, lays all this to 


my charge?” « Surely;” anſwered his Grace, 
| 1 
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et no man in his ar ſenſes, that knew your 
Lordſhip, would preſume to do itz and, if any 
clergyman has been guilty of ſuch an offence, your 
Lordſhip, will have ſatisfaction from the Spiritual 
Court.” Upon this, Lord K —e delivered to his 
Grace the letter, which he told him was that 
morning delivered by the Dean's ſervant; and 
which both the Archbiſhop and the ee to 
de Dean Madden's hand- writing. 

The Archbiſhop immediately ſent evi dos; 
who happening to be at home, inſtantly obeyed the 
ſummons. Before he entered the room, his Grace 
adviſed Lord K-——e to walk into another apart- 
ment, while he diſcourſed the gentleman about it, 
which his Lordſhip accordingly did. When the 
Dean entered, his Grace, looking very ſternly, 
demanded if he had wrote that letter, the _ 
anſwered, I did, my Eotd.” —« Mr. Dean, 
turned the Prelate, I always thought you a man 
of ſenſe and prudence; but this unguarded action 
muſt leſſen you in the eſteem of all good men: 
To throw out ſo many cauſeleſs invectives againſt 
the moſt unblemiſhed nobleman in Europe, and 
accuſe him of crimes to which he and his family 
have ever been ſtrangers, muſt certainly be the 
effect of a diſtempered brain: beſides, Sir, you 
have, by this means, laid yourſelf open to à proſe- 
eution, which will either oblige you publicly to 
retract what you have ſaid, or to ſuffer the conſe- 
quenee.” 4 My Lord,” anſwered the Dean, «] 

never think, act, or write OY thing for which * 


* 


% 
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am- ITY to be ia to an account before any 
tribunal upon earth; and, if Lam to be, proſecuted 
for diſcharging . the duties of my function, I will 
ſuffer, . patiently, the ſevereſt penalties in jultifica- 
tion of it“ And ſo faying the Dean retired. with 
ſome emotion, aud left the two N oblemen. as much 
in the dark as ever. 


Brat. 


Lederer a arncts T Proger 


to whom he committed the Dean's, letter, and or- 
dered a citation to be ſent to him as ſoon as poſſible. 
In the mean time the Archbiſhop, who knew the 


Dean had a family to provide for, and foreſaw that 


ruin muſt attend his entering into a ſuit with ſo 
powerful a perſon, went to his houſe, and recom- 


mended him to aſk my Lord's pardon, before 2 


matter became public. « Aſk, his pardon,” 
the Dean, „ why. the man is dead.“ 4 4 
K —e dead!” No, Lord Roſs.” « Good Goal“ 


ſaid the Archbiſhop, did not you ſend a letter 


yeſterday to Lord K——e?” « No, truly, my Lord, 


but I ſent one to the unhappy Earl of Roſs, who 

was then given over; and I thought it my duty to 
write to him in the manner I did.” Upon exa- 
mining the ſervant, the whole was reQified; and the 


Dean ſaw, with real regret, that Lord Roſs died as 
he had lived; nor did he.continue in this life aboye 
four-hours after he ſent off the letter. The foot- 


man loſt his place by the jeſt, and was, indeed, 
the only ſufferer for * Lord's laſt e of 
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= A 7 occurred Tomes time — 1 
as. it ſerves, however ſimple in itſelf, to put the 
private character of our amiable —.— in its 
true light, that of being the benevolent. father of 
his people, ought, on no account to be buried in 
ien. . 
In the courſe of his ts. one © morning: with the 
H— Aw by. his fide, he met a farmer's ſeryant 
| travelling to W—— with a load. of commoditics 
for market. Unhappily, however, the cart was 
luck faſt in the mud; nor could the man 2 himſelf 
extricate it with all bis might- GD 
„Both the n and the 3 were e drefied.; in 
a ſtyle of aimplicity; and as if with one impulſe of 
humanity, they immediately ruſhed forward to the 
aſſiſtance of the embarraſſed ruſtic: having, through 
the dint of main ſtrength, . enabled him to ſet his 
cart to rigbts, the honeſt fellow, glowing with 
gratitude, aſked them very cordially if they would 
except of a cup of ale from him at the next houſe; 
adding, that in the mean time they were heartily 
welcome to take a ſeat upon the cart. —Each of 
theſe offers was of courſe declined, and they parted; 
the K—— having previouſly ſlipped into his hands 
a guinea, and the P- two guineass 
The man was whunderſtruckz nor could he help- 
ſpreading about the particulars of his adyenture 
the moment he reached W——. From theſe. it 


(#3) 
appeared plainly, that it was to the K and the 
P—— he had been indebted ſo highly; and the 
only circumſtance that feemed to puzzle the man 
himſelf, and make him doubt the fact, was, that 
the P ſhould have given two VE while = 
| . gave him but one. 

Every thing, as here related; ebay . 
* ears of his M——'; and happening, the week 
following, to meet the fame man again, on | his 
way to market, he ſtopped him and ſmiled.” 

F. Well, my friend,” (faid he) I find ol were 
rather diflatisfied with the little preſent I made you 


| when laſt we met: the ſon you” thought more 


munikicent than the father.—He was ſo, I confeſs; 
but remember this, my good fellow, that 1 am 


obliged to be juſt before I can be generous. My 
ſon has, at preſent, nobody to care for but himſelf, | 


and I (with an infinite deal of more anxiety in my 
boſom than you poſſibly experience) am bound to 
promote the happineſs of millions, who look to me 
for that protection, which your children at home 
cy und en a right to en * ou” 


b or A YOUNG ONCE. 


' DURING 10 ProteQorſhip of Oliver Cromwell, 


- youtig officer, who had been bred in France, | 


went to the ordinary at the Black Horſe in Hol- 


born, where the perſon that uſually preſided at 
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ches Was. a rough, old-faſhioned gentle man, who 
= . Bo to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had been 
Ne both, Major and Preacher of a regiment; The 
| young. officer was venting; ſome new fangled no- 
tions, and ſpeaking againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The Major, at firſt, only deſired him 
to ſpeak more reſpectfully of one for whom all the 
company had an honourz but finding him run on 
in his extravagance, began to reprimand him in a 
more ſerious manner. * Young man,” (ſaid he) 

ec 1 — not abuſe your. Maſter while you are cating 
his bread, Conſider whoſe air you breathe, whoſe 
preſence you are in, and who it is that gave you 
the power of that very ſpeech which you make uſe 
of to his, diſhonour.” The young fellow, who 
houghs to turn matters to a jeſt, - aſked him if he 
Was going to preachẽ But at the ſame time bid 
bim take care what he ſaid when he ſpoke to a 
man of honour. A man of honour!” (eried the 
Major) e thou art an infidel, and a blaſphemer, 
and I ſhall uſe thee as ſuch.” At length the quar- 
rel ran ſo high, that the young officer challenged 
the Major. On their coming into the garden, the 
old gentleman adviſed his antagoniſt to eonſider 
the place into which one paſs might drive him; 
but finding him grow ſcurilous, „ Sirrah, (ſaid he) 
if a thunderbolt does not ſtrike thee dead before I 
come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for 
tay profane neſs to thy Maker, and thy faucineſs to 
his ſervant.” This ſaid, he drew his fword, and 
cried with a loud voice, « The ſword of the Lord 


49 


and of Gideon!” Which ſo terrified * 


gentleman, that he was inſtantly diſarmed, and 
thrown on his kneesz in which poſture he degged 
for life; which the Major refuſed to grant, until 
he had aſked pardon for his offence in a ſhort 
extempore prayer; which the” Major dictated on 


the ſpotz and the other repeated it in the preſence 
of the whole company, erg was INT this Fe 


net in the . 15 my 
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A8 Seit » was: - ada of | Stops in low life, hs 
miſſed no opportunity of being preſent at ae Dia? 
when they fell in his way. Once when he was iin 
the country, he received intelligence that there 
was to be a beggar's wedding in the neighbour- 
hood. He was reſolved not to miſs the opportuni- . 
ty of ſeeing ſo: curious a ceremony; and that he 
might ſee the whole completely, propoſed to Dr. 
Sheridan, that he ſhould go thither diſguiſed as a 


blind fidler, wich a bandage over his eyes, and he 
would attend him as his man to lead him. Thus 


acsoutred, "they reached the ſeene of action, when 
the blind fidler was received with ſhouts of joy. 
They had plenty of meat and drink, and plied the 
fidler and his man with more than was agtecable 
to them. They ſung, they danced, told their 
a e Ke. in a vein . 
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; entertaining to the two gueſts. When they. were 
about to depart, they pulled out their leather 
pouches, and rewarded the fidler very handſomely. 
The next day the Dean and the Doctor walked out 
in their uſual dreſs, and found their companions of 
the preceding evening, ſcattered about on different 
parts of the road, and the neighbouring village, all 
begging their charity in doleful ſtrains, and telling 
diſmal ſtories of their diſtreſs, Among theſe, they 
found ſome upon crutches, who had danced very 
nimbly at the wedding; others ſtone blind, who 
were perfectly clear-ſighted at the feaſt. The 
Doctor diſtributed among them the money which 
he had received as his pay; but the Dean, who 
mortally hated thoſe ſturdy vagrants, rated them 
| ſoundly; told them in what manner he had been 

| preſent at the weddin g, and was let into their 
roguery, and aſſured them, if they did not immedi- 
ately apply to honeſt labour, he would have them 
taken up and ſent to gaol. Whereupon the lame 
once more recovered their legs, and the blind their 
eyes, ſo as to make a very precipitate retreat. - | 
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- OF TRE EMPEROR © CAMKI]I, OF CHINA. | 


TER Eper Candi, a China, 8 
ing, and having gone aſtray from his attendanzs, 
met with a poor old man, who wept bitterly, and 
appeared afflicted for ſome extraordinary» diſaſter 
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He rode up to him, möved at the condition he'faw 
him inz and, without making himſelf known, aſked 
what'was the matter With him. Alas! Sir, (replied 


the old man,) though” I ſhould tell you the eauſe of 
my uiſtreſs, it is not in your power to remedy it. — 
Perhaps, my good man, (ſaid the Emperor,) T may 


be of greater help to you than you think: make me 
your confidant you'do not know what may "haps 
pen to your advantage: Well, good Sir, if you 
would fain know, (anſwered the old man,) I-muſt 
tell you that all my ſufferings are ' owing to a Go 


vernor of one of the Emperor's pleaſure-houſes: 


Finding a little eſtate of mine, near that royal | 
' houſe; to ſuit his convenieney, he ſeized upon it; 
—_ reduced me to the ſtate of beggary' you lee me 
Not contehted with this iphüman treatment, 
ke forced my ſon to become his flave, and ſo robs. 
bed me of the only ſupport of my old age. wb] 


Sir, is the reaſon of my tere iT 


The Emperor was ſo affected with this weten ; 
that, fully reſolved: to-take vengeance of à crime 
committed under the ſanction of his authority, hd 


immediately aſked the old man if they were far 
from the houſe he ſpoke of; and the old man an- 


ſwering they were not above half a league, he ſaid, 
he had à mind to go with him there himfelf, to 


exhort the Governor to reſtore to him his eſtate 
and his fon, and that he did not deſpair of perſuad- 


ing him to it. Perſuade him! (replied the old man) 
ah, Sir, remember, if you pleaſe, that man belongs 


to the Emperor. It is neither ſaſe for you. nor me 
| | ＋ 
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to propoſe any thing like what you ſay to him; he 
will only treat me the worſe for it, and you will 
receive ſome inſult from him, which 1 beg you 
will not expoſe yourſelf to.—Be under no concern 
on my account, (replied the Erpperor,) lam der- 
anined to go on this buſi neſs, and 1 hope we ſhall 
ſoon fee a better iſſue to our negociation than you 
Imagine. The old man, who perceived viſible 
marks in this unknown perſon af that ſomething 
which illuſtrious birth impreſſes on the aſpect of 
thoſe of rank, believed he ſhould not more oppoſe 
his good intentions; and only objected, that being 
broke down with old age, and a foot, he was not 
able to keep up with the walk of the horſe the-Em- 
Peror was mounted on. I am young, (anſwered 
the Emperor,) do you'get on horſeback, and T will 
go a foot. The old man not accepting the offer, 
the Emperor hit upon the expedient of taking him 
behind him; but the old man again excuſing himſelf, 
That his poverty having deprived him of the means 
of changing linen and clothes, he might communi- 
' Fate to him vermin he could not keep tymſelf clean 
of. Come, friend, (ſaid the Emperor,) be in no 
trouble about that: get behind me; a change of 
clothes will preſently rid me of all communication 
of the kind, — At length the old man mounted, 
and both ſoon arrived at che houſe they rode to.— 
The Emperor aſked for the Governor, who appear- 
Ing, was greatly ſurpriſed when the Prince, in 
accoſting him, diſcoveied to him, to make himſelf 
known, the embroidered dragon he wore on his 


( 419 7 
breaſt, which his A. garb had kept concealed. 


It happened, to render more famous, as it wereg 
this memorable action of juſtice and 'humanity, 


that moſt of the Grandees, who followed the Em- 
peror in the chace, there met about him, as if 
aſſigned a place of rendezvous. Before this grand 


aſl bly, he ſeverely reproached this old man's per- 
ſequtor with his ſignal injuſtice; and, after obliging 


him toxreftore to him his eſtate and fon, he ordered 
his head to be inſtantly cut off. He did more; he 


put the old man in his place, admoniſhing him to 
take care, teſt, fortune changing his manners; 


another might avail himſelf hereafter of his injuſ⸗ 
tice, as he now had of the injuſtice of another. 


The Emperor's whole conduct was truly noble, 


Juſtice influenced by humanity, and this act of hu- 
manity in him principally regarded the concern 


men feel for the human ſpecies in general; for this 


ſingle reaſon, that they are men like themſelves, 


without being united either by the ties of, blood; 
of love, or friendſhip; though we muſt not exclude 


in the Emperor the ſacred tie between the ſovereign 
and ſubject, by which they are bound to e 2 


reciprocal welfare. 


It is juſt we ſhould have a 8 tenderneſs 


for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; but there 


is a ſort of affection which we owe do all mankind, 
as being members of the ſame family, of which 
God is the Creator and Father. Let us illuſttate 
this by the circular undulations which the fall of a 
ſtone cauſes on the ſurface of a clear and tranquil 
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; water. The agitation i in the centre, by communi. 
cating itſelf afar off, forms-a_great number of tre» 
mulous circles, the faintneſs of whoſe impreſſion 
is in proportion to the largeneſs of their circum- 
ference, till the laſt: ſeems to have eſcaped from our 
fight.. Here is an image of the different degrees 

of our affeQions. ' We love principally that hich 
touches us the more nearly, and leſs and leſs, in 
> proportion to the diſtance. , We conſider. mankind; 
with relation to us, as divided into different claſſes, 
every one of which, encreafing gradually, conſiſts 
of greater numbers than the former: we place our- 
felves | in the ſmalleſt, which is ſurrounded by others 
more extended; and from thence we diſtribute 
to the different orders of men which they contain, 
| different degrees of affection, more or leſs: Rrong, 

in proportion to their diftance from us, in ſuch a 

manner, as that the laſt has hardly any ſhare of it, 

| Theſe different claſſes may be ranked in the follow- 

g order; a wife, children, friends, relations, men 
of the ſame religion; the next are thoſe of the ſame 
trade or profeſſion : as ourſelves; the other claſſes 
comprehend our neighbours, fellow citizens, and 
couhtrymen; the laſt, which includes all che wa 
is the univerſal clafs of mankind. | 1 Ig 
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TWo Gentlemen diſputing about religion in 
Ss Coffee-houſe, ſaid one of them, I wonder, 
Sir, you ſhould talk of religion, when I'll hold you 
five enen you can't ſay the Lord's Prayer: Done, 
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ſaid the IR and Sir Richard Steele * ſhall . 
hold ſtakes: The money being depolited, the gen- 
tleman began with, 1 believe in God,” and fo 
went cleverly through the Creed: —Well, faid, the 
other, 'I own x have loſt; . did not think he could 
HAVE done It. / / 
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1 RAS Ak 8 reign, "bs Britiſh Auguſtan 


R age, few made a more illuſtrious figure than Bur- 


ler, Duke of Ormond; who, for his attachment 
to the cauſe of St. Germains, Was. a particular 
favourite of the Queen, and of tlie Tery party, 
who then held the ſuperiority in the court. It hap- 
pened once that as his Grace, who had been choſen 


to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was on his paſſage 


to undertake his government, he was forced in, by 
contrary winds, upon the then almoſt barren iſland 
of Ila, There was no place in this ſmall and bleak 


| iſland where his Excellency could find tolerable ac- 


commodation, but a poor clergyman's houſe, in 
which were two or three ſmall rooms, and theſe 
but very poorly furniſhed; however theſe inconve- 
niences. were amply compenſated by the cheerſul 


and happy diſpoſition of the landlord, and the fru- 


gal, but decent, hoſpitality, with which his Excel- 
n was particularly charmed. The wind ſome 
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days after ſhifting about, the Duke and his retinue 
prepared for ſetting out again on their paſſage; but 
defore he went on board being at breakfaſt, he aſk- 
ed his landlord, What his living was? Only twenty- 
two pounds, replied Joſeph: (for that Was his name.) 
At which his Excellency being ſurprifed, aſked 


again, how he came to have things ſo decent and | 
neat on ſuch a ſmall ſalary? Why, replied he, my 


wife Rebecca is an excellent houſewife, and as we 


have two cows, ſhe ſells the milk and cheeſe, and 
almoſt ſupports the family; whilſt we reſerve my 
twenty-two pounds for cloaths, and our childrens 
education, which, at all events, I am determined 
to give them, and then the world is before them, 
let them ſhift for themſelves. Ormond was charmed 
at the ſight of ſo much contentment, and genuine 
felicity, which. this poor but generous clergyman 
enjoyed: and therefore having made the frugal wife 
a handſome preſent, he promiſed to do ſtill ſome- 
thing more for Joſeph, her wand and iar 
ately went on board. 

Joſeph having waited with anxiety, from time to 
time, to hear of ſomething being done in his favour, 
in vain, at laſt took the reſolution of going to Dub- 
lin, and puſhing his fortune, for which he ſeemed 
2 r had only this ſingle chance in his whole 
Fully bent on his deſign, he ſet out, and ſoon 

e at Dublin. Being a man of ſome abilities, 
he imagined the only way to attain his end, would 
be, if poſſible, by preaching before his Excellency, 
and uſing every ſtroke of LOR to make the Duke 
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recollect who he was, and what he had: promiſed: 
he thought if he could gain his end this way, it 
| would. be more ſucceſsful than by an indelicate 
bluntneſs to come to his ene lodgings, and 
put him in mind of his promiſe. 2 

pon this he applied to the Dean to be a 
ted to preach in the cathedral the next Sunday.— 
The Dean, who knew nothing about him, and ne- 
ver heard of him before, ſeemed a little ſurpriſed 
at the xequeſt, and being of a humane and gentle 
diſpoſition, he did not peremptorily refuſe itz but 
jadging it neceſſary to be ſomewhat acquainted 
with the abilities of the perſon to whom he was to 
grant this favour, he artfully entered into a conver- 
ſation. with this ſtranger, upon various ſubjects,: and 
finding him to be à man poſſeſſed of no contempti- 
ble ſhare of both natural and acquired abilities, he 
permitted him to preach next ſabbath forenoon be- 
fore his Excellency, and both houſes of Peers and 
Commons. Having mounted the pulpit, he choſe 
that remarkable text;—* But the chief butler (his 
« Gtace's name was Butler,) remembered not 
ce Joſeph, but forgat him.“ Here he uſed his ut- 
moſt efforts to paint out the unhappy tendency that | 
high life has upon. the great, tq make them over- 
look. beneficent actions done them on ſome occa- 
ſions, by thoſe that even tread in the humbleſt 
paths of indigence and obſcurity; and. having de- 
ſcribed the inhumanity and injuſtice of this negli- 
gence towards their generous benefactors, he ob- 
ſerved, that this eee often rather .took ity 
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- riſe from the multiplicity of buſineſs in which-they 
were laudably employed, or from having their ear 
poiſoned with the faſcinating. adulations of that 
| ſervile crowd of flatterers that never fail, on all oc- 
caſions, to ſeduce their attention from the moſt 
noble of all purſuits of - humanity, benevolence, 
and compaſſion—for thoſe of ſenſuality, intemper- 
ance, riot, and debauchery, 'than from any innate 
depravity of heart. Having delineated this unhap- 
py tenor of conduct at ſome length, and with the 
moſt pathetic, lively, and animated addreſs, ſo that 
almoſt every perſon hearing him, felt what he ſaidz 
he fully accompliſhed his deſign, by making this 
firiking application: And now, my honoured hear- 
ers; let us turn our thoughts inward, and queſtion 
ourſelves. Did ever I pet a kind office done me by 
one of an inferior ſtation of life, and to whom a 
bountiful providence had not been fo liberal, as to 
| worldly affluence, but had beſtowed more valuable 
favours—thoſe of a kind generous, and open heart; 
and, like the poor widow in the goſpel, that freely 
gave a mite to the poor, although it was all het 
; lieing— And have J overlooked ſuch generoſity, and 
| baſely forgot to reward it ſeven-fold? Have ever 
1, in my life, been in ſuch a ſituation, expoſed to 
the inclemencies of the ſtorm, and where conflict- 
ing elements ſeemed to conſpire for my ruin; and 
did ever any of a low, but contcnted, ſtation of life, 
with open arms receive me, and my weather-beaten 
attendants, into his houſe, while, perhaps, his 
equally kind ſpouſe was buſy in heaping on plenty 
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of fuel, to recall the heat into our. chilled and be- 
numbed limbs; and, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 


preparing a repaſt of decent, plain, and comfortable 


food, to revive our exhauſted ſpirits; and to-cheriſh 


- our hearts, now ſecure from the impetuoſity of the 


roaring ſtorm; nor would the kind pair permit us 


to venture away from their frugal, but happy, a- 


pode, till ſerener weather, and milder ſkies, invited 
our departure, although they had no hopes, or, at 
leaſt, no certainty of retaliation on my part: and 
have I, with a baſeneſs of ſoul, unworthy of my 
ſtation, allowed ſuch true benevolence: to paſs un- 
rewarded, and, aſhamed to acknowledge my bene- 
factors, have ſuffered them to languiſh under the 


iron graſp of poverty, and, poſlibly to alten aer 


W's: cold hand in vain? . 


1 


Here the Duke, who. was all along 8 to 


the ſermon, could not help examining his own: con- 
duct, and upon recollection, found that he himſelf 


was guilty of {ome pieces of negligence, equally 
criminal, and perfectly ſimilar to this, which had 
juſt now been deſcribed in ſo affecting colours; but 


he was ftill more affected, when, upon a thorough 
examination of the parſon, he found. he bore. a 
ſtriking reſemblance to the figure and features of 
his own hoſpitable landlord in the iſland of Ilaz and 


whom, till brought to recollection by this affecting 


diſcourſe, he had inhumanly forgot: upon which he 
turned to one of his lords, and aſked him, if this was 
not their old landlord jn Ila? To which he replied, 


| * yo Excellency, I think it is. ene him, 
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after ſervice, to come and dine with me. Joſeph 


being brought in, and ſat down, the Duke aſked 
him if he did not come from Ila, and was not his 


deſign to put him in mind of his promiſe to provide 
for him? Here Joſeph bluſhed, and, with that in- 
= genuity natural to a generous mind, confeſſed that 


it was he, and that it really was his ſole intention, 


as he imagined his Excellency's neglect of him did 


not ariſe from a contempt of his meanneſs of life, 
or from a diſhonourable ſhame of acknowledging 2 
good office when done by an inferior, which a great 


ſoul like his Excellency's diſdained, but from the 


vaſt and important concerns of the government, with 


which he was intruſted, he would account it no 


matter of ſurpriſe, that this, like a ſmall receipt 
amidſt a heap of papers, was fallen aſide and loſt. 
To' which the Duke replied, you are a worthy 
man! and immediately after dinner he ordered 
ſome of his clerks to look over the yacancies of the 
church. The clerks, after ſearching, told his Ex- 
cellency there was none but a living of four hun- 
dred pounds per annum. His Excellency anſwered, 
there is none more deſerving of it than this gener- 
ous, worthy man; and immediately preferred Joſeph 
from his poor twenty-two pounds a-year, to four- 
hundred pounds. But mark the quick tranſitions 


of fortune! The Whig intereſt getting the ſuperi- 


_ ority, (for jarring intereſts and faction will always 


be joined in a free ſtate) the Duke of Ormond was 


diveſted of all his dignities, and eſcaping a trial, 
by retiring to France, he was fugitated, and his 
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large fortune was forfeited to the crown. The 
generoſity of his friends for ſome time ſupplied him; 
but, alas! theſe aids were ſoon withdrawn, and the 
once great Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lieutenant General of her Majeſty's ar- 
mies, & c. &c. now found himſclf treading in the 
loweſt paths of fortune, and ſurrounded with all 
the hor rors of indigence, contempt and death. But 
how agreeably was he ſurpriſed to find a comfott- 
able ſupply, from a very unexpected channel, viz: 
bis old friend Joſephl That generous: hearted man, 
hearing of his great patron and benefactor's misfor- 
tunes, thought the leaſt part of his duty was to ſpare 
as much as he could out of his benefice, to ſupply 
the neceſſities of that great and good man, from 
whom be had all his living; and, therefore, one 
day taking his wife aſide, ſays to her, Becca, my 
dear, you hear what has happened to the Duke of 
Ormond, who liberally put us into our preſent af- 
fluent ſituation; and you know very well we can as 
eaſily live upon one hundred pounds a-year, as one 
thouſand pounds; what would you think of ſettling 
three hundred pounds a- year upon our generous 
patron for life; for I hear, to the diſgrace: of his 
friends, he is in danger of periſhing for real» 
want. Becca readily conſented to ſo noble a pro- 
poſal, and immediately Joſeph modeſtly remitted 
to the Duke the firſt quarter. of his annuity. Struck 
with this ſecond aCt of kindneſs, his grace wrote a 
full account of it to a great perſonage at court, 
who, altho' in different intereſts, yet, ul preſerved 
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the laws of friendſhip, amidſt all the edinmoticnd 
of ſtate, inviolable' and ſecure. Being charmed 
with ſuch true generoſity in a poor man, this cour- 
tier got Joſeph preferred to a ſeeond living, which 
made them worth eight hundred pounds a- year; 


but prior to this ſecond preferment the Duke of 


Ormond died in exile, ſo that Joſeph had it now 
no more in his power to relieve the wants, and al- 
leviate the misfortunes of his noble benefactor; for 
he was now ſecure from the bluſtering ſtorms of 
adverſity, in ans _ of nee e the et 
Sroutreftes + 4 itt: 

Every ee of this 155 18, 5 0 on 
| reality, which enhances the value of entertainments 
of this kind. Some years ago, an officer in the 
army declared, that he was the grandſon of the 
hero of our hiſtory, and uſed to divert himſelf and 
friends with relating theſe partieulars reſpecting 
his benevolent progenitor, Joſeph from Ilaa. 


I. ORD Bacon, towards the latter end of his life, 
faid, that a little ſmattering of Philoſophy would 
lead a man to atheiſm; but a thorough infight into 

it will lead a man back again to a firſt cauſe; and 
- that the firſt principal of right reaſon is religion; 
and ſeriouſſy profeſſed, that, after all his- ſtudies 
and inquiſfitions, he durſt not die with any other 
thoughts than thoſe of religion ehe as it ĩs Fro- 
felled ANY: the Chriſtians, © 


tertainmeut. When the feaſt was ended, the Duke 


or ROBERT THE NORMAN. 


THE following « curious RS oe may le both | 
as a proof and illuſtration. of the wit, politeneſs, 
and generoſity of the Normans.—When Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, father of William the Con- 
queror, was at Conſtantinople, in his way to the 
Holy Land, he lived in uncommon ſplendor, and 


was greatly celebrated for his wit, his affability, his 


liberality, and other virtues. , Of theſe, many re- 
markable examples were related to the Emperor, 


| Who reſolved to put the reality of them to a trial. 


With this view he invited the Duke, and all his 

Nobles, to a feaſt, in the great hall of the Imperial 
Palace; but took care to have all the tables and 
ſeats filled with gueſts before the arrival of the 
Normans, of whom. he commanded to take no no- 
tice. When the Duke, foflowed by his Nobles in 
their richeſt dreſſes, entered the hall, obſerving that 


all the ſeats were filled with gueſts, and that none 


of them returned his civilities, or offered him 
accommodation, he walked, without the leaſt ap- 


pearance of ſurpriſe or diſcompoſure, to an empty 


ſpace at one end of the room, took off his cloak, 


folded it very carefully, laid it upon the floor, and 


ſat down upon itz in all which he was imitated 

his followers. In this poſture they dined off ſuch 
diſhes as were ſet before them, with every appear- 
ance of the moſt perfect ſatisfaction with their en- 


J 
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and bis Nobles aroſe, took leave af the company in 
the moſt graceful manner, and walked out of the 
dall in their doublets, leaving their cloaks, Which 
were of value, behind them on the floor. The 
Emperor, who had admired their whole behaviour, 
was quite ſurpriſed at'this/laſt part of it; and ſent 


one of his courtiers to entreat the Duke and his 
Followers to put on their cloaks. 5 Go,” ſaid the 


Duke, „and tell your maſter, that it is not the 


_ «« euſtom of the Normans to carry about with them 
«the feats,” which they uſe at an entertainment.“ 
Could any thing be more delicate than this refuſal; 


or more noble, 5 and ee than this RIP 
ment 4 7 511 0 934 | 
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m7 or THE DUKE or NIVERNOIS 


y_ HEN. his Noblenian was Ambaſſador ! in ans 
ou he was going down to Lord Townſhend's 


feat in Norfolk, on a private viſit, quite in diſha- 


bille, and with only one ſervant, when he was ob- 
liged, from a very heavy ſhower of rain, to ſtop at a 
farm-houſe in the way. The maſter of the houſe 
was a clergyman, who, to a poor curacy, added 
the care of à few ſcholars in the neighbourhood, 


which, in all, might make his living about Bol. a 


year, and which was all he had to maintain a wife 
and ſix children. When the Duke alighted, the 


clergyman," net knowing his rant, begged him to. 
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eome in and dry Nins which the other accepted, 
by borrowing a pair of old worſted ſtockings and 
flippers of him, and warming himſelf by a good fire. 
After ſome converſation, the Duke obſerved an old 
cheſs - board hanging up; and as he was paſſionately 

fond of that game, be aſked the clergyman whether 
he could play. The other told him he could pretty 
tolerably; but found. it very difficult, in that part 
8 ofith>oruynNT5 a get an antagoniſt. eam your 
« man;” ſays the Duke... With all my heart,” 
ſays: the parſon; . and if you'll ſtay. and eat 
et pot-luck, Pi try if IL can't beat you??? The day 


; continuing: rainy jithe:: Duke 3 accepted, his, offer; 


when the parſon played ſo much better, that he 
won every game. This was ſo far from fretting | 
the Duke, that he was highly pleaſed to meet a 
man who could give him ſuch entertainment at his 
favourite game. He accordingly/inquired into the 
ſtate of his family affairs, —and juſt taking a me- 
morandum of his addreſs, without diſcovering his 
title, thanked him, and departed. Some months 
paſſed over, and the clergyman never thought any 
thing of the matter; when, one evening, a footman 
in laced livry rode up to the __ and nme 
ws with the following billet: 
The Duke of 8 e eee wait | 
: « on the Rev. Mr, ——, and, as a remembrance 
for the good: drubbing he gave him at cheſs, begs 
& that he will accept the living 'of ——, worth 
% 400l. per annum, and that he will wait on his 
Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle on Friday next, _ 
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tee to thank him for the ſame.” —— ——The good parſon 
was ſome time before he could imagine it any 
thing more than a jeſt, and was not for going; but 

as his wife inſiſted on his trying, he came up to 
tovrn, and found the contents of the billet . 
hy in to 1 1 n e . 
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or AN: | ENSIGN. 


AT the time "the Engliſh ar army v were in ang, 
under Lord Townſhend. and Count de Lippe, the 
following adventure happened to an Enfign of a 
regiment there: One morning, as he was at break- 
faſt, a friar waited on him, and, after the uſual 
Jargon of poverty and penance, told him, that he 
had a letter for him from one of the ſiſterhood of 
his convent, which he brought out of pure charity, 
Tuppoſing it contained fome-wholeſome admonition, 
tending to reform him. The young gentleman 
opened the letter with great eagerneſs, and, to his 
utmoſt ſurpriſe, found it written in Engliſh, and 
from a lady, begging, in the moſt earneſt terms, 
that he would contrive to deliver her from the mi- 
ſeries of her confinement. The officer, thinking | 
his fair incognita was well acquainted with her 
meſſenger, before ſhe would have truſted him, aſked 
the friar-< if he could fee the lady?” —« Not unleſs 
«you put on the habit of our order,” replied the 
prieſt, which I have prepared for you.” It may 
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be imagined our gallant Engliſhman complied, for, 
in about half an hour, he was introduced to a moſt 
lovely young creature, who, with tears and bluſhes, 
. hoped he would forgive the method ſhe took to 

« obtain his protetion;—adding, that ſhe was an 
« Engliſh woman, and ſecond daughter to a Roman 
4% Catholic merchant of immenſe fortune, who took 
« her, as it were, upon a viſit of pleaſure to Liſbon, - 
and then buried her in a monaſtery, in order to 
« gratify his ambition in the matching of her elder 
« ſiſter. The friar is an Iriſhman,” ſhe continued, 
« and knows my family. He will do all in bis 
« power to effect my rade as, if it be 9 
« I can amply reward him,” phe. 

A council of war was now called on 1 means 
of getting out of the convent; when it was agreed, 
that the friar (ſhould let them out at midnight, and, 
in order to prevent inquiry or purſuit, report that 

ſhe had drowned herſelf; —a death which foreigners 
think happens every day in England to young wo- 
men diſappointed in love, or wounded deeply by 
other ſtrong paſſions. The plot ſucceeded, and the 
officer was married next morning to the fair apoſ- 
tate. However, it was thought moſt adviſable, 
- while the troops continued in Portugal, for the lady 
to appear in man's apparel. Upon her return to 
England, ſhe found her elder ſiſter dead, and her 
father in deſpair, for being, as he ſuppoſed, the 
cauſe of his-ſecond daughter's making away with 
_ herſelf. She waited upon him with her huſband, 
and a new relation he had never ſeen, Thad: old 
9 | 


. | 
man fainted with om and j joy in his daughter's 8 


arms; but this meeting terminated in the recon- 
Ciliation and . eee - all neren, hs 


OF A W 41 A PEASANT * SUABIA, 


AN inhabitant of a . in the viteke of Stiabia | 
wis reduced to the moſt extreme poverty. For 
ſome days his family had fubliſted only on a little 
- oatmeal; and this being exhauſted, their mifery was 
extreme. - A baker, to whom the father owed nine 
crowns, refuſed with unrelenting cruelty, to fupply 
them with any more bread, till this ſum was paid, 
The cries of his wretched babes, almoft expiring 
for want, and the tears of an affectionate wife, 
pierced him with unutterable anguiſh.  « Deareſt 
« huſband?” ſaid the diſtracted mother, “ ſhall we 
44 ſuffer theſe miſerable infants to periſh? Have we 
« given them birth, only to behold them die of 
« hunger? See theſe. poor victims, the fruits of our 
« love! Behold their cheeks already covered with 
te the palenefs of death! For me—I expire with 
grief and miſery. Alas! could I but yet preferve 
« their lives at the experite of my own! Run—fly 
4 to the next town,—ſpeak our diftrefleg—let not 
« a falſe ame conceal them Every moment you 
« loſe, is a dagger to your dying family. Perhaps 
«& Heaven may yet be touched by our miſeries. 


« You may find ſome good 3 * who 
60 © may yet relieve us. 


ä e 
The unhappy father, covered with rags, and 


more dyes a ſpectre than a man, baſtened to 


the town. He entreated, he ſolicited, he deſcribed 
his wretched ſituation, with that affecting eloquence 


| which the bitterneſs of anguiſh muſt inſpire. In 


vain he implored compaſſion. Not one would hear 


him. No one would aſſiſt him. Rendered defo 


perate by ſuch unexpected cruelty, he entered into 
a wood, determined to attack the firſt paſſenger. 
Dire neceſſity now appeared a law, and an oppor- 


tunity ſoon occured.” A pedlar paſſing by, he ſtop- 
| ped him. The pedlar made not the leaft reſiſtance, 


WA gave up his purſe, containmg twenty crowns. 
No ſoorer had the unfortunate man committed 
td robbery, than he felt the horrors of remorſe, 
and, returning to the pedlar, threw himſelf, all in 
tears, at his feet. „Take back your money,” ſaid 
hez—< believe how much it has coſt me, before 1 
ze could be reſolved to commit this crime. My 
« heart has been unuſed to guilt. Come, I beſeech 
«c you, to my cottage. You will there ſee the only 


2 motives that could lead me to this action, and 


ic when you view the deplorable condition of my 
« family, you will forgive, — you will pity me,— 
v you will be my benefactor, my preſerver.” 

The poor honeft pedlar raiſed the unfortunate 
man, and -comforted him. Unable to withſtand 
his ſolicitations, or rather yielding to the feelings 
of his own compaſſionate heart, he heſitated not 
to follow the peaſant. But with what emotions 
did he enter the ruinous bedient How moving 


>, 
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every object! The children almoſt naked, lying on 


ſtraw, dying with eee the ne a "pics: 


ture of the deepeſt diſtreſs, © . * 
The peaſant relates the adrenchre to kis wie, 


„ You know,” he ſaid, & with what eagerneſs" I 
e went to the town, in the hope of finding ſome 


« relief. But ahl I met only hard hearts, people 
« buſicd in amaſſing riches, or i in dillpating what 
« they already have, in luxury and idle expences. 
« Refuſed by all deſperate - furious went into 
« a neighbouring wood: can you believe if? —I 
« have dared to lay violent hands on this Seed 
« manz— have dared Oh] I cannot tell you.“ 
«© Pity my poor babes!” exclaimed the diſtracted 


mother, looking with meving earneſtneſs at the 


pedlar: © conſider our miſerable fituation. Alas! 
« poverty hath not altered our ſentiments. In all 
« our miſery we have yet preſerved our honeſty. 
« I beſeech your mercy for my huſband;—1 zmplore 


% your compaſſion for thoſe wretched infants.” 


The good pedlar, melted. / this melancholy 
ſcene, mingled his tears with thoſe of theſe poor 
people. © I am your friend,” ſaid he. “ Take 


ic theſe twenty crowns, I inſiſt upon it. Why is 


« not my ability equal to my good wiſhes for your 


:« F grieve that I cannot ſecure you a happier lot 


.« for the future.” “ What!” anſwered the 
peaſant, ( inſtead of treating me as your enemy, 
* are you ſo good as to be my protector? Would 


4 you be my preſerver?— Alas! my crime renders 


-« me unworthy * this . No! if I dis 
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88 with hunger, I will not take this money.” —The 
pedlar inſiſting full, compels. him to take it. The 
whole family kiſs the benevolent hand which had 
thus preſerved them from death. Tears only on 


every faee can ſpeak their grateful hearts, and the 


pedlar retires with that ſweet _— which your 
volent minds alone can taſte... 


Oh ye, on whom Fortune ſmiles, the _ the 


proud, the afluent, the avaricious}. after this ex- 


ample of benevolence in a poor pedlar, can your 
hearts be ever inacceſſible to pity? Can you hence- 
forth behold, unmoved, the ſutferings of your fellow 
creatures? Fortune is inconſtant. Enjoy her pre- 
ſent favours; but ſorget not this important truth, 
that your ſuperfluities, at leaſt, are the patrimony 
of the poor. 1 RR; e F 


or A . COUNT RY PARSON. 
of . Panne nd his man, riding over a 


common, ſaw a ſlxpherd tending his flock, and 
having a new coat on, the parſon aſked him in a 


haughty tone, Who gave him that coat? — The ſame, 


ſaid the ſhepherd, that clothed you— the ar iſh. 
The parſon, nettled at this, rode on murmuring a 
little way, and then bade his man go back, and : alk 
the ſhepherd if he would come and live with him, 
for he wanted a fool? The man, going accordingly 


to 15 erben, delivered his maſter's meſſage, and 


( 238 ) 


concluded as he was ordered, that his maſter wanted 


a fool. My, are you: going aray then?" ſaid the 
ſhepherd. No, anſwered the other. Then yen 


may tell your maſter, replied er dee ee 
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13 his ao | 
77 on every part of his 
robe, was once accoſted by an old fly Bonze, who 
following him through ſeveral ſtreets, and bowing 
often to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. 
What does the man mean? cried the Mandarine; 
Friend, I never gave thee any of my je wels. No, 
replied the other, but you have let me look at them, 
and that is all the uſe you can make of them your-' 
ſelf; ſo there is no difference between us, except 
that you have the trouble of * Ne and 
that is an 1 don't * ; 


or A TURKISH. sLAvx. 


A Slaye of Amrou Leits ran away, but, being 
purſued, was brought back;-and that King's Grand 
Vizier, who hated. the ſlave, ſolicited Amrou to put 
him to death, ſuggeſting to him, that it would be 


(6% 


an nd to deter others. Hereupon Ae FO 
caſting himſelf on the ground: before the King, 
ſaid, — Whatever your |Majeſty: ſhall be pleaſed 


0 to order, as to my deſtiny, muſt de done: for a 


r ſlave cannot find fault with the judgment of his 
lord and maſter. But, becauſe I have been 
© brought up in our palace, as a mark of my gra- 
« titude, I could wiſh that you might not anſwer 
- « for my blood at the day of judgment; —and, 
therefore, if you deſire I ſhould be killed, let it 
be under pretence of © juſtice” Amrou aſked 
him What he meant by that pretence!— u Zuffer 
c me,” auſwered the flave, «to kill the Vizier, and 
«. then you will be in the right in taking away my 
4e life, to avenge his death. Amrou laughed at 
the conceit, and afked the Vizier what he thought 
of it. The Vizier anſwered, «I adviſe your ma- 
« zeſty to forgive the weetch;/ He may draw ſome 
« misfortune upon me. I have deſerved that an- 
«ſwer; not conſidering that when we udeſign to 
4h kill another, we expoſe ourſelves to be wenge x as 5 
5 much as him whom we intend to murder?“ 


or vn ADIO 
- ADDISON, after a long and manly, but vain 
ſtruggle with his diſtemper, diſmiſſed his phyſicians, 


and with them all hopes of life. But with his 
hopes of life, he diſmiſſed not his concerns for the 


living, but ſent for aw ck related, and finely 
accompliſhed, but not above being the better for 
good impreſſions from a dying friend. He-came, 


but life now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying 


friend was ſilent; after a decent and proper pauſe, 
the youth ſaid, „Dear Sir! you fent for me, I be- 


„ heve, and I hope you have fome commands; if 


« you have, 1 ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” May 
diſtant ages not only hear but feel the replyl— 
Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, 
« See in what peace a Chriſtian can die.“ He 
ipoke with difficulty, and ſoon expired. VB 
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